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Genuine Vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
single-faced Road Signs—36” diameter, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by |" x1'/)” angle 
iron, emblem in three colors. Sign will 
not peel, discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for ten years 
Brackets for attachiag to 4”x4” 
Post not included. 


service 
post included 


Auxiliary plate 8"x24” to provide name 
of place and time of meetings. 


Auxiliary plate 6”x18” to provide name 
of city or town. 


Plates of genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel single faced, made of 18 gauge 
spec ially prepared steel. 


Price complete $20.00 each f.o.b. Chicago 


Club Secretaries’ 
Buttons 


Same design as the Club President's 
Button, in 14k rose gold, are now avail 
able to Kiwanis clubs for use by their 
Club Secretaries during their term of 


ofhce 
Price $3.50 each 





Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and auto- 
mobile windshields. Colors are 


gold, blue and white. 


Window Size, 7 1 in. 


SS SS se re 15c each 


I 8 6a, ak 6b w'3i we 10c each 


Windshield Size, 31% in. 
ee eT Ore 10c each 


NR ho et as 5c each 


Less than 25 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 13 size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or cor- 
rode, and is not affected by 


weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, 
the letters in polished metal. An 
ornament to any Car. Fits any 
radiator, and can be easily at- 
tached in a moment so it will not 
rattle or jar loose, or can be had 
with bracket to attach to front 
or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity ..25¢ each 


Send Orders to 


Identification 
Buttons 





Made of celluloid, size 3% in. 


with insert cards for club mem- 


bers name, nickname and classi- 


fication. 
Price, with blank insert...... $0.50 each 
Price, printed insert......... .60 each 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 


(Celluloid with Metal Back) 
“Member” and “K” 


and gold, Kiwanis colors, background in 


emblems in blue 


white. 
Price $1.25 each 
25 to 50 1.00 each 


50 or more 85 each 


Guest Registers 


This special ““Kiwanis Guest Reg- 
ister’ consists of a desk pad, 
bound in blue calf-skin with flan- 
nel back and glazed board face, 
with 25 ruled and printed sheets. 
The pad bears the Kiwanis insig- 
nia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 


Price eth ie oS aed Beale > $2.00 
Additional sheets, each........... 02 
Imprinting name of club, extra.... .50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 

os RS SS rn: ae eye ee 2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL—520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Upper photo: A group of members of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta and 
their guests in white cetten suits. Taken at the State Capitol. Sitting on 
a bale of cotton, from left to right are Mayor James L. Key, Mayor of 
Atlanta: Rey Le Craw, President of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and 
William J. Hammond, President of the Kiwanis club, and standing next to 
him is Rebert Jones, Je., past president of the club and formerly chairman 
ef the Laternational Committee on Laws and Regulations. 

Left: Maver James L. Key (right) tells President Hammond that Kiwanis 
has «started a movement of tremendous importance to Ceorgia and the entire 
Seuth. 


Georgia Clubs “ 


The Kiwanis clubs of Georgia have launched a 
campaign to increase the use of cotton. In an 
editorial the Atlanta “Journal” said: “Georgia 
Kiwanians are pointing the way to a Georgia- 
wide, South-wide and country-wide service. 
They have taken at the flood a tide which may 
well lead to fortune for Dixieland.” The At- 


A major object: To develop, by precept and example, amore intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 
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Above right: Governor Richard B. Russell, Jr., of Georgia (center) talks 
it over with Russell R. Whitman, Chairman of the District Committee on 
Public Affairs and originator of the Kiwanis Increased Use of Cotton Cam- 
paign. To the right is M. M. Benton of the Atlanta Kiwanis club and in 
the rear are E. E. Whitaker and Jackson P. Dick, members of the club. 

Lower right: “All cotton and a yard wide.” Officers of the Kiwanis club 
of Manchester, Georgia, at a meeting when all the members of the club ap- 
peared in 100° cotton suits. Left to right are: L. M. Spikes, treasurer; 
J. W. Smith, past president and district treasurer; J. J. Brown, secretary ; 
H. R. MeLarty, vice-president and D. H. Smith, president. 





Call to Cotton” 


lanta “Constitution” said: “The movement 

launched by the Kiwanis clubs is one of the 

most logical and constructive plans formed 

sinee the subject of cotton control was made a 

major issue in the economic affairs of the 

state.” State leaders praise plan very highly. 
See full story on page 295. 
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ith Rugged 
Faith Rise 


Triumphant! 


BY THOMAS I. CURTIN 


Director, Kiwanis Club of Waltham, Massachusetts 


NE of the greatest enemies of mankind in this world is 

fear. Apprehension of evil or danger—dread—anxiety, 

fear is a great and constant source of suffering. That 

“the brave man dies once, but the coward dies many times” is a 

saying as old as the hills, but it is the truth as attested every 

day in the lives of all of us. Even the bravest of us can look 

back on his past life and remember with a shudder, hours, 

days, and even weeks of anxiety which he has experienced over 
things that never happened. 

Fear is an obstacle to progress. It deters men from embark- 
ing on projects that properly handled would make fortunes for 
them. Fear prevents the complete success of countless enter- 
prises in which men are already engaged. Fear blocks initia- 
tive, ruins health, destroys happiness. 

Fear is responsible for a large percentage of the troubles with 
which the world is suffering today. Sometimes it is justifiable 
fear, but that from which most of us are suffering is not war- 
ranted. Moreover, it is a groundless fear, which would blos- 
som into hope and 
confidence if we 
would but see 
things as_ they 
really are, if we 
would but consult 
our own past ex- 
perience and the 
experience of 
those who have 
gone before us. 


Fear is an obstacle to progress. The 
great balancing influence is faith. 
Man cannot destroy the desire to 
possess, the willingness to work to 
possess, inventive genius, faith, hope 
and courage. With those motivating 
influences a depression is only a tem- 
porary period to check up on the 
past, to prepare for higher standards 
of living and for greater spiritual and 
material prosperity than ever before. 
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Despite the fact that we are in the midst of a great depression, 
which has temporarily paralyzed some of our industries and 
part of our commerce, it is still true that approximately 40,000,- 
000 people are gainfully employed in these United States today 
and that these 40,000,000 have been working steadily through 
this depression. This number (which is a half-way mark be- 
tween the two extremes offered us by statisticians) includes 
municipal employees, policemen, firemen, school teachers, 
state and federal employees, and those on the payrolls of rail- 
ways and banking institutions. It is equally true that most of 
these workers have had an actual increase in wages during 
this depression and that if it were not for the fear that grips 
their hearts over what might happen, their buying power alone 
would be sufficient to restore a large percentage of our normal 
trade and prosper- 

ity. And what an 


inducement to 
buy! 

It is conceded 
by some of our 
greatest financial 
authorities that to- 
day “the American 
people are wad- 
ing knee deep in 
opportunity’, op- 
portunities such 
as they never en- 
joyed before. In- 


Thomas I. Curtin is president and 
treasurer of the Waltham Foundry 
Company, vice-president of the Walt- 
ham Trust Company, director, W alt- 
ham Coéperative Bank, member of the 
Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s Association and 
member of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. He has served as 
president and director of his Chamber 
of Commerce, is president of Saint 
Mary's Alumni Association, and is ac- 
tive in all Kiwanis Club affairs. 
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A lamb appears a lion, and we fear each 
bush we see is a bear.—Quarles 





stead of dollars being worth more than 
goods, goods are worth more than dollars 
today. Houses, securities, food, clothing, 
and luxuries, all these are on the bargain 
counter at prices that were believed im- 
possible three years ago. Yet these 40,- 
000,000 people who are still working, who 
have had an increase in wages occasioned 
by the increased purchasing power of 
their dollar, are refusing to buy. 

Why are they refusing to buy? The 
answer is fear. Are they right? Is it 
justifiable fear or is it groundless? The 
song says, “Fifty Million Frenchmen 
Can't Be Wrong”. Is it possible that 40,- 
000,000 Americans can be wrong? My 
Fifty Million French- 
40,000,000 


answer is Yes! 
men can be wrong—and 
(Americans are wrong! 

The proof lies principally in past ex- 
perience—our own country’s experience. 


The poet said, 


Who heeds not Experience, trust him 

not, tell him 

The scope of one mind can but trifles 

achieve 

The weakest who draws from the mine 

will excel him 

The wealth of mankind is the wisdom 

they leave. 

Our own history tells us that we had a 
great depression in 1839, another in 1857, 
followed by those of 1893— 
depression ol 1921 is re- 


1873 and 
while the 
membered by all of us. In every one of 
these periods there were men who con- 
fidently predicted that the end had come. 

Despite the lessons of past experience, 
and the fact that the country had emerged 
previous depressions, 


successfully from 


these men maintained that there was 
something different about their particu- 
lar depression, and that prosperity would 
never return again as it did before. In 
every single instance those men have been 
wrong. 

The country not only emerged success- 
fully, but after a period of stagnation, 
after the groundless fears of the people 
had been dispelled—we rose to heights of 
prosperity never dreamed of before. More 
than that, each one of these depressions 
provided opportunities for profit and 
progress which did not exist during the 
beom immediately preceding it. 

When George F. Baker, the multi-mil- 
lionaire who died recently, was asked how 
he was able to accumulate so much money 
in one lifetime, he replied, 





“The Good Lord allowed me to live 
through several depressions.” 

Yet, despite the fact that we know these 
things to be true, men today disregarding 
all the experience of the past, still preach 


the doctrine of fear. They tell us that we 
have reached the end of our development 
and that from now on the world will be 
different, prosperity will never shine upon 
our country again. 

In order to believe these statements we 
must deny one of the great fundamental 
causes of all prosperity. 

President Sloan of the General Motors 
Corporation spoke well when he stated 
that “one of the principal reasons for all 
progress is the desire to possess and the 
willingness to work to possess.” 

If we are to believe the pessimistic 
teachings of these fear-ridden prophets, 
we must subscribe to the belief that every 
man who does not possess an auto has lost 
his desire to possess one; every man who 
lives in‘a tenement has no desire to own a 
home of his own; and every man who has 
been denied the advantages of an educa- 
tion has lost his desire to see his son grad- 
uated from college. This position is un- 
tenable. 

We know that one of the strongest mo- 
tivating impulses of the human heart and 
mind is the desire to Possess, and one of 
the things of which we are most certain 
is that the average man is willing to work 
to possess. These two forces are the 
root and foundation of business and pros- 
perity. 

Temporarily only are these two forces 
held in leash and this temporary paralysis 
is simply being prolonged by an unreason- 
ing fear that has taken possession of many 
a fear that both experience 
a fear 


of our people 
and history tell us is groundless 
that will pass away as it has passed away 
in previous times of crisis. 

Let us look into our lives. We find 
that we are being continually driven by 
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our emotions—that no matter which emo- 
tion is in the ascendancy, there is always 
some counteracting emotion striving to 
maintain a balance. We are beset by fear. 

The great balancing influence is faith. 
In an extremity, faith revives our courage, 
buoys us up, and sustains us until we can 
take account of stock and study the real 
facts—until we realize that things are not 
so bad as our fears would indicate. 

It has been said that “we create the 
world we live in by thinking we do,” and 
the truth of this statement has never been 
better exemplified than at the present 
time. 

Merle Thorpe, in The Nations’ Busi- 
ness puts it this way: 

“The air is charged with rumors. The 
whispering campaign is on. No business 
is immune. Have you heard about such 
and such a bank? Do you know old So- 
and-so is going to the wall? I hear the 
Doe Company is headed for receivership. 
The Roe Company has passed its divi- 
dend. Only by wearing ear muffs can 
one walk for a block without having his 
confidence shaken. Of comfort let no man 
speak: Let’s talk of graves, of worms, of 
epitaphs.” 

In view of this mental attitude on the 
part of a great many of our citizens, let 
us consider the “Virtue of Faith”. There 
are several kinds of faith. The dictionary 
meaning has to do mostly with its appli- 
cation to religious belief. Then there is 
the faith of a child, based principally on 
lack of knowledge and blind reliance on 
the promises of parent or guardian. But 
the faith I wish to consider is the faith of 
a man—a product of reason and intelli- 
vence—faith based on experienced knowl- 
edge and judgment. This is the kind of 
faith which all citizens must have today. 
Without it we can never emerge whole 
from this period of depression. 

With faith we cannot fail to “come 
through”. Better than that—with this 
kind of faith we will eventually attain a 
degree of prosperity yet undreamed. We 
are told by the pessimists and “crepe 
hangers” that this depression is the worst 
thing of its kind which has ever happened 
to our country. Should it be compared 
with the greatest boom in history, they 
might well be deceived. But our experi- 
ence and that of our predecessors in other 
depressions tell us this is not so. The 
great depressions of 1873 and 1894, when 


The only faith that wears well and holds 
its colors in all weathers is that which is 
woven of conviction and set with the sharp 
mordant of experience.—Lowell 
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in the latter instance even the United 
States Treasury was’ in danger, are both 
cases in point. Study the history of these 
two depressions and you will realize that 
the present stress is not the worst we 
have experienced and lived through. 

The pessimists tell us that in no other 
depression have our great corporations 
been in the precarious position they are 
in today. But our knowledge drawn from 
sworn statements of cohdition prove this 
untrue. We know that great corpora- 
tions actually prepared for such a con- 
tingency as this, and when casualties have 
occurred, there were inherent weaknesses 
which would have to be cleaned up—de- 
pression or no depression. 

They tell us also that this depression 
will last ten years, and this reminds me 
of a story. It seems that some time ago a 
meeting was held in the city of Newton, 
Massachusetts, attended by most of the 
representative business men. The guest 
speaker was a prominent economist. When 
he arose, every one present actually hung 
At the close of a stirring 
address, he said, 

“T attended a meeting of business men 
in the city of New York and at that meet- 
ing practically every one of our great in- 
dustries was represented. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that we were in the 
worst depression that the country had ever 
known and that it would take us ten solid 
years to get back to normal.” 

He sat down. His listeners were 
amazed. They stared at each other and 
then at him, but in a moment he rose to 
his feet again and said, 


on his words. 


“Gentlemen, I forgot to tell you that 
the meeting I spoke about was held in the 
city of New York eleven years ago, during 
our last depression of 1921.” 

And so our judgment, based on experi- 
ence and knowledge, convinces us that 
this statement relative to the length of the 
depression is not so. Our worst depres- 
sions have never lasted anywhere near 
ten years. With 122,000,000 to feed and 
clothe, even common sense tells us this is 
impossible. There is an ever gathering 
wave of buying hanging over this depres- 
sion like an avenging angel. A wave of 
buying which represents the deferred 
ambitions, aspirations, and actual needs 
of 122,000,000 people. 

I believe this wave of buying is even 
now starting to break and that every man 
who is put back to work will increase its 
momentum. At first the recovery will be 
retarded by the paying-up of back bills 
incurred during the depression, but even- 
tually this obstacle will be removed. The 
buying movement, stimulated first by the 
gratification of deferred actual 
needs, and further stimulated by aroused 
ambitions, will even 
greater prosperity than we have enjoyed 
heretofore. 

In the meantime, do not allow the 
spectacle of 8,000,000 unemployed—(1,- 
500,000 of whom would not work any- 
how) blind you to the fact that there are 
over 40,000,000 people gainfully em- 
ployed and that these forty million have 
been working right through this period of 
depression. It is hard, in the face of un- 
bridled pessimism, to visualize the return 


long 


sweep us on to 
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of prosperity, but our faith, based on ex- 
perience, knowledge and judgment, tells 
us that prosperity is surely coming. 

The American people, whose confidence 
in themselves has never been shaken, 
whose progress toward the better things in 
life has never been permanently halted, 
will not now be frustrated but will lead 
the world in a triumphant march out of 
this morass of indecision and doubt. 

But as citizens, we must have faith. 

We have been supported by this: great 
virtue in every move we have made in our 
lives—faith in our country—faith in our- 
-faith in God. 

\ depression cannot be made perma- 
nent merely by lowering the value of ma- 
terial things such as cotton, copper, steel, 
food, or even currency. It cannot be made 


selves 


permanent by the temporary refusal of 
the people to buy. To make this depres- 
sion a permanent thing we would have to 
destroy that desire to possess, the willing- 


ness to work to possess, the inventive 
genius, the faith, hope and courage of our 
entire people. These attributes were 


placed in us by God Himself, and cannot 
be destroyed by man. 

Until the Lord takes from us these great 
motivating impulses, no depression can be 
permanent. It will simply be a resting 
place between periods of prosperity, a 
temporary period wherein we will take 
account of stock, check up on our past 
mistakes, place our great industrial ma- 
chines in order, and prepare to pass on to 
higher standards of living, more eco- 
nomical methods of manufacture, and 
greater material and spiritual prosperity. 





Greater International 
Cooperation Wanted 


CONFIDENCE BETWEEN NATIONS IS KEYNOTE 


RESTORATION OF 


ESPONSIBILITY for the present 

situation may be placed on the 

Great War. It led to the building 
up of heavy international debts and, in- 
directly, to the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs in two of the largest producing 
countries of the world. 

Prior to 1914, Great Britain, through 
being the most important creditor nation, 
was the virtual guardian of the gold 
standard. That position has now passed 
into the hands of the United States, but 
up to the present time, has not been car- 
ried out in the same manner as in the 
past. There are three rules which must 


BY CHARLES H. ELLSTON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


be observed for the proper working of 
the gold standard. First, that gold should 
function primarily as the central bank re- 
serve, and its only other use should be 
the occasional settling of international 
balances, until steps can be taken to bring 
the account into equilibrium. Second, 








Kiwanian Ellston is Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Laura Secord Candy Shops, 
Ltd. of Toronto, and also of the Fanny 
Farmer Candy Shops, Inc. of Rochester, 
New York. 


that a creditor nation should follow a 
liberal tariff policy. Third, that a credi- 
tor country should always be willing to 
extend credit to a solvent borrower at 
reasonable rates of interest and, in order 
to carry on foreign trade, should be a 
continuous lender and investor in foreign 
securities. 

Such the fundamental 
embodied in the gold standard, and even 


was principle 
then it was never claimed to be free from 
imperfections. Since the war, however, 


gold has become a commodity used 


largely in place of goods for the settle- 
ment of international indebtedness, with 
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the result that the hitherto smooth work- 
ing of the gold standard for the collection 
of trade balances has completely broken 


down. 


Causes for Conditions 

Some of the causes which have contri- 
buted to this condition are—political in- 
stability; the monetary policies adopted 
by some countries; the course of inter- 
national trade; the erection of tariff bar- 
the settlement of war debts in gold 
and not in the export of goods; the in- 


riers; 


currence of loans not used for productive 
purposes, many of these having been of a 
political character, or for the balancing 
of budgets; the tendency of many coun- 
tries to pile up liquid reserves in the 
leading financial centres, instead of, as 
heretofore, investing in long-term foreign 
securities. 

It is this increased preference for the 
employment of reserves in liquid form 
that has caused 70 per cent of the world’s 
gold to become practically sterilized. As 
a consequence of this, the price of pri- 
mary products has been reduced to such 
a point that primary producing countries 
have in some cases been forced to default 
obligations while their imports from in- 
dustrial producing countries have been 
almost, if not entirely, suspended. 

Such were the primary causes of the 
But later developments were 
the source of greater disasters. In 1925, 
Britain returned to the gold 
standard; French, Belgian and Italian 
currencies were not yet stabilized; Ger- 


depression. 


Great 


man currency stability was maintained 
only by drastic drains on central bank 
holdings; and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of the United States had but begun 
its system of open market operations for 
greater flexibility in the saving of credit 
conditions. 

In addition to these causes was the 
change in the economic condition of the 
United States. Heretofore a heavy bor- 
rowing country, it was now freed from 
debt and changed from an agricultural to 
a predominantly manufacturing 
country, and was also in a position to be 


great 


an exporter of capital on a very large 
scale. American foreign investments as- 
sumed huge dimensions, particularly in 
Central and South America and through- 
out Europe. But even such being the 
case, America continued to gain gold. 
Low money rates were encouraged. A 
boom was stimulated. Common stocks 
rose in price to quotations heretofore un- 
heard of. Building and construction was 
carried forward on an unprecendented 
scale, reaching an aggregate of thirty- 
eight billion dollars during the four suc- 
ceeding years. This enormous volume of 
purchasing power caused a huge over- 
flow of business. Security values mounted 
up in greater proportion than profits. A 
new era had dawned. It became impos- 
sible to float international loans or to sell 
investment bonds on account of this “bul- 


lish” stock market. European capital was 
drawn into American speculation. Call 
loan rates began to rise and drew further 
European money to the United States, 
thus causing a further deterrent to invest- 
ment abroad, and increasing the gold 
stocks of the United States to the total of 
$4,700,000,000. 

The deflation of the French franc had 
left the French price level far below that 
of the outside world. A new law came 
into effect by which the Bank of France 
could not invest in even French govern- 
ment securities in the open market. Thus 
was the Bank of France deprived of the 
right to issue currency against the equiv- 
alent of gold and the right to increase 
credit and currency by operating in 
securities issued by the government it- 
self. The banks of however, 
could sell foreign thus ap- 
preciating the price of the franc and 


France, 
exchange, 


consequently, bringing in a flood of gold 
which, in 1931, amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000. By these various 
steps, 70 per cent of the world’s gold was 
attracted to these two countries which, 
however, transact but 26 per cent of the 
world’s trade. 


Gold is Most Useful Basis for Currency 


Gold has undoubtedly been in the past 
and is today the most useful basis for 
currency. Many plans have been out- 
lined for an additional basis because of 
The sil- 
ver question has been debated for many 
years and bimetalism has many adher- 
ents. Much can be said on behalf of sil- 
ver, particularly as a medium of exchange 
for trade in India and the Orient, but 
even if silver were added to gold, at the 


the shortage in the gold supply. 


present time, America and France being 
such large creditor nations, silver would 
like gold—flow to these two countries. 
Nevertheless, the supply of silver in com- 
parison with gold would make credit much 
more liquid than at the present time. 
Sterling has also been proposed as a 
with a metallic 
Silver could 


currency basis, either 
backing or even without. 
readily be used in this respect, as origi- 
nally the pound sterling was a pound’s 
worth of silver. 

If such a course were adopted, however, 
the trading of the world would be divided 
into two groups, one of which would be 
using a gold standard; viz. the United 
States and France; and the other, con- 
sisting of the British Empire, South 
America, China, Japan, Germany, Italy. 
Scandinavia and most of the small 
European countries would use sterling as 
a monetary basis. 


Disadvantages to Two Standards 

Many disadvantages would doubtless 
develop from the use of two standards of 
value in international trade, and, though 
exchange between the different members 
of each group might be stabilized, great 
fluctuations would be made between the 
two groups. Various methods have been 
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propounded for control of currency, or 
in other words, for “managed currency,” 
but in the past the gold standard has in 
itself been an automatic control and as 
yet there has been no method outlined to 
take its place; and it would appear in the 
best interests of every country to adhere 
to the principles of the gold standard at 
the original parity, every effort being put 
forth to secure a better working of that 
standard. 

Some Plans for Creating 

Stabilized Conditions 

Let us for a moment review some of 
the plans which are being inaugurated to 
create more stable conditions. 

The conference for reparations called 
to meet at Lausanne recently has been 
postponed. This conference was called 
to consider both reparations and interna- 
tional government debts with the expecta- 
tion that the United States would partici- 
pate in its deliberations. Congress, how- 
ever, would not admit that these two 
questions are related and passed a resolu- 
tion against any further revision. France, 
too, has indicated that she is not prepared 
to make any agreement with Germany 
until she knows what the United States 
is prepared to do about its claim upon 
her. This problem appears to defy solu- 
tion at the moment, because it is involved 
in domestic politics in the principal coun- 
tries concerned. 

If, however, no new agreement is 
reached it appears certain that Germany 
will default and, from the recent advisory 
report, she cannot do otherwise. It may be 
that this is the only way out of the situa- 
tion but it surely is a deplorable solution. 
It will mean that the most enlightened na- 
tions in the midst of world-wide distress 
caused by disorganization of finance and 
industry cannot adjust their difficulties by 
reason and compromise in order that they 
may work together for the restoration of 
common prosperity. It is to be hoped, 
however, that as time passes and this con- 
ference meets, saner councils will prevail 
and an amiable agreement will be reached 
on both of these very difficult and conten- 
tious questions. 

The question of disarmament also ap- 
peared to be making favorable strides 
until the Eastern situation between China 
and Japan has again clouded the horizon, 
leaving this important matter in a state 


of chaos. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Great efforts are being attempted in the 
United States to promote financial sta- 
bility to remedy business conditions and 
provide a basis for the return of public 
confidence. The formation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation should 
go far to carry out this purpose. The de- 
cline in the market price of commodities, 
of manufactured goods, of real estate, has 
left many of the banks in a very precari- 
ous position. Two thousand four hundred 
and ninety American banks have closed 
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their doors and fear has been engendered 
into the minds of all until withdrawals 
from sound banks have reached enormous 
amounts, which withdrawals are hoarded, 
thus lessening the credit facilities of bank- 
ing institutions. 

The object of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is to revive industry 
by restoring credit and the immediate aim 
is to increase the ability of financial in- 
stitutions to lend. Where solvent banks 
are unable to raise the credit required of 
them, through the position of temporarily 
frozen assets, loans will be extended to 
make them liquid. The corporation is 
authorized to lend to banks, loan com- 
panies, credit corporations, insurance 
companies, and to aid railroads, and 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
assist the farmers. The funds of the cor- 
poration have been placed in the hands 
of men thoroughly experienced in the 
handling of credit and the administration 


by them assure that such funds will be 
used where the best results can be at- 
tained. 

In September of 1931, the Premier of 
Great Britain, then leader of the Labor 
party, called to his assistance the repre- 
sentatives of the other two parties con- 
stituting the Government of Great Britain 


and formed the National party. After 
thorough investigation by this party, 


Great Britain decided to go off the gold 
standard, and the pound sterling was im- 
mediately depreciated in dollar value. At 
the recent election held in England, the 
National party was returned with an 
overwhelming majority. The confidence 
of the people was restored. Industry was 
stimulated. Export was increased. <A 
tariff policy has now been laid before the 
House and preferences are being planned 
for the Dominions. 

An Economic Imperial Conference of 
the British Empire will be held in Ottawa 
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commencing in July of this year and it is 
understood that the various countries 
comprising the British Commonwealth 
are at present working with each other, 
mapping out the various products which 
may be imported and exported within the 
commonwealth. If every effort is put 
forth and coéperation between Great 
Britain and the Dominions is carried out, 
there can be little doubt that each portion 
of the Empire will be greatly benefited, 
while at the same time, such an example 
of imperial coéperation would act as a 
stimulus to international codperation 
throughout the world. 

The restoration of international con- 
fidence is the keynote to the situation. 
The obstacles which obstruct the way to 
this goal can be overcome only by the co- 
operation of the leading nations of the 
world and there are at least 
evidences that this all-important consum- 
mation is gradually approaching. 


some 





Georgia Clubs Launch 


Cotton Campaign 


HEN the Georgia District Com- 

mittee on Public Affairs, after 

several weeks of careful consid- 
eration, unanimously adopted a_resolu- 
tion making the increased use of cotton 
a major objective, little did we dream 
that we had started a movement destined, 
like a prairie fire, to sweep not only 
Georgia but the entire South. 

While we felt that, in originating this 
constructive program, Kiwanis would be 
rendering an important and vital service, 
would be assuming a leadership of far- 
reaching effect, we had no idea that it 
would so quickly arouse the interest and 
fire the imagination of all our Southern 
people. For that is just what the “Ki- 
wanis Call to Cotton,” as we termed it, 
has done. 

A visit by me to Mr. Cason J. Calla- 
way of LaGrange, Georgia, President of 
the American Cotton Manufacturing As- 
sociation, and the following statement 
by him at that time, were responsible for 
our increased use of cotton resolution. 
Mr. Callaway said: 

“The vital thing that America, and 
particularly the South, can do toward in- 
creasing the price of cotton is to increase 
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consumption. No matter what is done 
toward improving conditions by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, the additional con- 
sumption of cotton is necessary, and in 
my opinion, entirely practical. It is prac- 
tical to use more cotton where cotton is 
now used; to use cotton as a substitute 
for other products; to find new uses for 
cotton where none has ever been used 
before. 

“In our effort to get the world to use 
more cotton, we should not neglect to use 
more cotton ourselves. We certainly can- 
not expect other lands and other peoples 
to appreciate cotton unless that section 
of the world which grows the greater part 
of it supports it enthusiastically. Other 
countries use at home tremendous quan- 
tities of their own chief products; yet 
America consumes in our own borders 
9914 per cent of our own wool, 98 per 
cent of our corn and oats, 75 per cent of 
our wheat and only about 45 per cent of 
our cotton. If we of the South do not 
make an effort, and a substantial effort, 
toward remedying this situation by 
seeing that the people in our country and 
the people of the world as a whole know 
the tremendous advantages of our greatest 
product, how can we expect other sections 
and other countries to do so?” 


BY RUSSELL R. WHITMAN 


Chairman, Georgia District Committee 
on Public Affairs 


My visit to Mr. Callaway was not ac- 
cidental for when District Governor Tom 
Marshall appointed me chairman of the 
Georgia District Committee on Public 
Affairs, | made it a point to visit many of 
the business leaders in the state, with a 
view of finding out what, in their opin- 
ion, Kiwanians could do that would be of 
the most constructive value to the state. 


The District Resolution 


As a result of the visit the following 
resolution was adopted by my committee, 
approved by Governor Marshall, and for- 
warded to all club presidents with his 
urgent request that they give the plan 
their whole-hearted and enthusiastic sup- 
port: 

“Since 60 per cent of all cotton pro- 
duced in America during the last fifteen 
years has been exported, and since it is 
considered almost impossible for the 
Southern cotton farmer to export for a 
period of the next fifteen years, 60 per 
cent of his product at a living wage, or 
with any degree of profit, it seems essen- 
tial for the welfare and prosperity of the 
Southern farmer that America consume a 
far greater percentage of the cotton grown 
than in the past, and since all this cotton 
is grown in the South, it looks as if the 
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leadership in increasing the domestic use 
of cotton should certainly come from the 
South; it is further believed that a def- 
inite objective toward the increased use of 
cotton will be far more effective and will 
be felt over much broader territory, than 
general advocating of this in- 
creased use; therefore——Be Ir RESoLvenb, 
that the increased consumption of cotton 


just a 


be made a major objective of the Georgia 
District of Kiwanis International; that it 
shall be the duty of the Committee on 
Public Affairs of each club to impress all 
members with the great value to every- 
body in Georgia of increased domestic 
cotton consumption; to get the local mer- 
chants to carry as extensive stocks as 
possible of men’s cotton suits, women’s 
cotton dresses, as well as all other cotton 
products; to advertise such cotton prod- 
ucts in local newspapers and windows, 
and otherwise promote the sale of cotton 
goods in every effective way: and, in 
order to give the state a practical demon- 
stration of Kiwanis leadership in promot- 
ing the use of cotton, to start the cam- 
paign and to set an example to the rest of 
the South. 


“Be Tr Furtuer Resorven; that each 
member of each Kiwanis club in the state 
appear at the first regular meeting on or 
after May first in a cotton suit.” 


The members of my district Committee 
\ flairs unanimously 
adopted this resolution were: W. G. 
Brisendine, Fort Valley; T. F. Green, 
Athens; Walter A. Harris, Macon; A. W. 
Muse, Albany; W. A. Seaman, Waycross; 


Guy C. Smith, Augusta. 


on Public which 


Club’s Activities 

I then sent bulletins to the club presi- 
dents outlining the work of their Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs as follows: 

l. To get all members, or as many 
members as possible, to wear cotton suits, 
at the first regular meeting of the club 
after May 1, 1932. 

2. To have photographs taken where 
possible of the members in their cotton 
suits for publicity purposes; to interest 
the local newspaper or newspapers, in 
publishing pictures and news stories of 
the cotton meeting and in promoting 
through their columns the use of more 
cotton goods by both men and women. 

3. To secure the coéperation of the 
merchants 

(a) Through stocking sufficient cotton 

suits to outfit club members for the 

meeting, and the public. 

(b) Through displays of cotton suits, 

cotton dresses, and other articles made 

of cotton in their windows, during Cot- 
ton Week, which will be the week of 
the Kiwanis Cotton Meetings. 

(c) Through advertising during Cotton 

Week cotton suits and goods in their 

newspaper advertisements and pushing 

their sale. 


4. To secure for the meeting, if pos- 
sible, some interesting speaker on cotton 
and its place in agriculture and industry; 
the possibilities for increased use, etc. 

5. To continue after the cotton suit 
meeting to push the consumption of cot- 
ton goods in their respective cities. 


Enthusiastic Response 


At the same time I released the resolu- 
tion and story to the newspapers of the 
state. The response was immediate and 
enthusiastic. We have received several 
hundred columns to date of editorials, 
news stories and pictures and they are 
still appearing. Unqualified endorse- 
ments were received from Governor 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the State College of 
Agriculture, Mayor James L. Key of At- 
lanta, and other leaders in the state. Dr. 
Soule’s comment was typical. He said: 
“A wonderful plan, practical and effec- 
tive. Just the kind of constructive work 
we have come to look to Kiwanians for. 
While others talk, Kiwanis swings into 
action with a definite program. The 
psychology of the plan at the present 


” 


time is also splendid 


Editorials Praise Kiwanis 


The Atlanta Constitution said in a 
column lead editorial: 

“The movement launched by the Ki- 
wanis clubs of Georgia to increase the 
consumption of cotton through the use of 
more cotton clothes for men is one of the 
most logical and constructive plans 
formed since the subject of cotton control 
was made a major issue in the economic 
affairs of the state.” 

The Atlanta Journal, Senator John C. 
Cohen’s paper, said in an editorial of over 
a column: 

“We have heard good arguments on the 
importance of developing new demands 
for increased use of cotton but here is 
action. Georgia’s sixty Kiwanis clubs 
with an aggregate membership of two 
thousand representative citizens, are to 
become living examples of these economic 
gospel-doers of the word, and not hearers 
only. . . . The Kiwanians with their cot- 
ton suits are pointing the way to a 
Georgia-wide, South-wide and country- 
wide Kiwanians 
thus have taken at the flood a tide which 
may well lead to fortune for Dixieland.” 


service. Georgia 


The Augusta Chronicle said in a lead 
editorial: 

“The Chronicle 
heartedly the resolution by the public af- 
fairs committee of the Georgia District 
of Kiwanis International advocating the 
use of cotton suits.... If we of the 
South cannot help ourselves in providing 
new use for cotton, then we can scarcely 
expect help from others. Other civic or- 
ganizations would do well to follow the 
example of Kiwanians.” 


endorses whole- 
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Southern States Getting in Line 


Incidentally other organizations are fol- 
lowing the Kiwanis lead, notably the 
Elks, Lions and Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, the latter organization having 
just inaugurated a state-wide movement 
to have the boys and girls of the high 
school graduating classes wear cotton 
suits and dresses for the commencement 
exercises. The delegates to the National 
Democratic and Republican Conventions 
from Georgia will undoubtedly be in 100 
per cent white cotton suits. And so it 
goes. Other Southern states are getting 
into line. As this is written word comes 
from Alabama that the Kiwanians are to 
launch a similar movement in their state 
and that District Governor Watkins is 
most enthusiastic. Other Southern states 
are expected to follow and it is hoped 
that in all of them Kiwanis will lead the 
way as it has in Georgia. 

The members of nearly all the clubs in 
the state turned out at their regular 
meetings the week of May 2 in splendid 
style. Several are reported as having 100 
per cent attendance in cotton suits. At 
our meeting here in Atlanta seventy-five 
answered the “Call to Cotton.” After the 
meeting the members adjourned. to the 
State Capitol, where with Governor Rus- 
sell, Mayor Key, and other distinguished 
guests all in cotton suits, too, they had 
their pictures taken by innumerable local 
photographers and also posed for sound 
pictures by Paramount News and Hearst 
Metrotone. 
shown in theatres in Atlanta and through- 
out the Southeast. Governor Russell, 
Mayor Key and our own beloved Bill 
Hammond, president of the Atlanta club, 


These news reels are being 


are all heard lauding the purposes of the 
In the evening 
WSB and 


announcements of the 


“Kiwanis Call to Cotton.” 
both our Radio Stations 
WGST made 
importance of the Kiwanis Cotton Move- 
ment. 


Fine Results Already 


And the results? Of course it is too 
early in the campaign to predict the ex- 
tent of the eventual increase of cotton 
consumption and price. However, al- 
ready, one of the mills in Georgia mak- 
ing cotton suits is running full time turn- 
ing out 400 suits a day, and planning to 
double its output in order to meet the 
growing demand by adding night shifts. 
Orders are coming, not only from Georgia 
and the South but from all over the 
country. Other mills and all our mer- 
chants report a greater interest and _ in- 
creased demand for all cotton products. 
That means more employment, more cot- 
ton consumption and eventually better 
prices for raw cotton. 

When all the other Southern states 
swing into action the accumulated results 
will show more and more bales of cotton 
used in this country and Kiwanis will have 
made a fine contribution to that end. 
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An Aggressive Program of Voca- 
tional Guidance at Kalispell, Mont. 


IWANIS International sets forth 
the following objective: “To pro- 
vide vocational guidance for 

young men and women through the co- 

Operation of every Kiwanian, with those 

interested in his business or profession.” 

Kiwanis clubs have had many difficul- 
ties in bringing this activity “down to 
earth,” by which each Kiwanian actually 
participates in an aggressive and purpose- 
ful program of vocational guidance activi- 
ties. 

In some clubs nearly all the vocational 
guidance work is done by one or two 
members; in others, the program is 
largely a talking program. While each of 
the above activities have a place, yet 
neither brings the individual Kiwanian in 
direct contact with the young man or 
woman. 

We need the activities that promote vo- 
cational efficiency among our young 
people, and we need the activities in 
which many Kiwanians participate. In 
the performance of such a program we 
not only improve the vocational welfare 
of our people, but we also lift ourselves 
to those higher planes of service from 
which we receive the most lasting satis- 
factions and thrills of happiness. 

A fine vision among the clouds, you 
say! Come down to earth! How can we 
develop an effective vocational guidance 
program so that each Kiwanian has a 
concrete job—a job, not for one day but 
for 365 days in the year? 

Of course I am not boasting about 
“my club” when I state that the Kalis- 
pell, Montana, Kiwanis club is conduct- 
ing a program of vocational activities 
tnat calls each Kiwanian into one or 
nore activities. The club has developed 


a vocational guidance consciousness. 

Through the leadership of its committee 

the club is conducting five activities — 
1. The establishment of a vocational 
shelf of books at the city library, in 
which each Kiwanian is asked to 
contribute one or more books. 

2. A program of vocational radio 
talks in which each Kiwanian pre- 
pares and delivers a fifteen minute 
radio talk weekly—The Kiwanian 
describes his own field of work. 

3. These radio addresses are type- 
written and copies bound into book- 


~ 


lets for use in the city and high 

school libraries. 

1. To inaugurate the employer-voca- 
tional-pal movement, in which each 
Kiwanian is to select a boy as a 
vocational pal. In case the Kiwan- 
ian cannot find a boy interested in 
his vocation he is asked to select a 
boy who needs the interest and 
companionship of an adult. 

5. To codperate with the high school 
in any way to promote a vocational 
guidance program, and particularly 
in the development of the coédpera- 
tive industrial work. 

In the administration of the radio talks 
a schedule was arranged for eighteen 
months in advance, including all mem- 
bers. It is surprising to note the interest 
which Kiwanians and the community take 
in these programs. 

We are particularly pleased with the 
interest and results in the employer- 
vocational-pal movement and the codpera- 
tive industrial work. 

More than one-half of the members 
have vocational pals among the boys and 
young men of the community. Some mem- 
bers have two vocational pals. In addi- 
tion to the vocational value in this activ- 
ity, there is a tremendous value in moral 
guidance and the development of better 
citizenship. 





BY HARRY N. KAUFFMAN 


Chairman, Montana District Committee 
on Vocational Guidance 


The codperative industrial work is a 
joint community and high school activity, 
inaugurated by the efforts of the high 
school and the Kiwanis club. It is a plan 
whereby a boy goes to school one-half a 
day and works down town at his chosen 
vocation the remainder of the day. The 
vocational codrdinator of the high school 
helps to place the boys, and works with 
the employers and boys in making ad- 
justments. The boys receive school credit 
for this work, and at first receive no pay. 
As the boys become worthy of pay, the 
employers pay them a part of a wage. 
In no case is the boy to take the place of 
a regular employee while attending 
school. 

During the past three years ninety boys 
have taken codperative industrial work. 
Recently a study of these boys was made 
and some interesting facts came to light. 

1. Eighteen vocations are represented. 
Twenty-nine boys were engaged in 
auto mechanics; six in auto service; 
six in electricity; four in radio; 
three sheet-metal work; two pho- 
tography; two cabinet work; two 
shoe repair; two drug store work; 
two printing; two bookkeeping; 
one each in plumbing; green-house 
culture; tailoring; bakery; cream- 

reporting; and 


ery; newspaper 
(Turn to page 328) 























A group of Kalispell Kiwanis employers and vocational pals. 
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Kiwanis Club of Revere, Massachusetts, which sponsored the new club at Winthrop. 


Left to right: Rev. E. Av Jenkins, Ernest Acker, Eldon Everett, Dr. 


Paul Denovan, Dr. George Bruns, president, Martin Clougherty, A. H. Curtis, and James Lockhart. 


Kiwanis Builds—East and West 


WO greater contrasts in Kiwanis ter- 

ritory in which the building of new 

Kiwanis clubs was recently accom- 
plished, could hardly be imagined. The 
need for and the desire to expand Kiwanis 
goes on. 

Up in the northeast corner of the United 
States the Kiwanis Club of Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, decided that with the advice and 
aid of Field Service Representative Wal- 
ter Harmon, the club could sponsor an- 
other club for the New England District. 

It was under the leadership of Dr. 
George A, Bruns, President of the Re- 
vere club that the new club at Winthrop, 
Mass. was sponsored. He was most ac- 
tive in the building of his own club also. 

During the month of January of this 
year conferences were held with various 
outstanding men in Winthrop, Massachu- 
The first to be visited was Fred 
Loomis, principal of the Winthrop High 
School and now president of the new Ki- 
wanis Club of Winthrop. Charles Benni- 
son of Winthrop, a member of the Revere 
club, aided wholeheartedly in the en- 
deavor to build this new club. He wasted 


setts. 


no time, called on a number of represent- 
ative citizens of Winthrop and arranged 
for the first meeting which was very suc- 
cessful. This meeting nearly cost the 
brand 


New England District one new 
lieutenant-governor because Fred Mit- 


chell 
snow-storm of the winter. 
Elmer Spear, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Everett, braved the storm and 
One member 


nearly lost himself in the worst 
Past Governor 


attended this first meeting. 
of the Revere club, Ralph Fulchino, was 
hit by another car and badly injured, and 


every one had difficulties in getting 
through the snow-storm, but the spirit of 
the organization meeting went on, with 
the result that now a very live Kiwanis 
club is functioning. 

At the meeting in February Lieutenant- 
Governor Fred Mitchell spoke on the sub- 
ject, answering the question, “What is 
And Dr. Rowe answered the 
and 


Kiwanis?” 
question, “Who can join Kiwanis?” 
Dan Murphy answered the question, 
“What is to be Gained through Kiwanis 
by the Individual and the Community?” 


THE WORLD WASN'T BUILT IN A DAY, BUT THE NEW 
CLUB AT JASPER, TEXAS, WAS 


By Frank W. Nason 


Immediate Past President, Beaumont, Texas 


T MAY have taken several days to 


make the world, but it only took part 
of one day to build a Kiwanis club in 
Jasper, Texas. It happened in the tail 
end of what folks call a “depression,” too. 
I don’t mean Jasper folks; they don’t 
seem to know that there is now, or ever 


has been such a thing as a depression. 

In Beaumont, Texas, there is a young 
fellow who is salesmanager of a big 
cracker and cake distributing firm and 
president of the Kiwanis club. His name 
is Wilbur C. Todd and his fellows call 
him Jack. Optimism and opportunity are 























The new Kiwanis club at Winthrop, Massachusetts, front row, left to right: Fred W. Fisher, trustee; William A. Flynn, secretary; Charles R. Bennison, vice- 


president; Frederic C. Loomis, president; John A. Canavan, vice-president; Alfred G. Thompson, treasurer; and Dr. 


Samuel J. Hartmere, director. Back 


rew, left to right: Dr. Harvey A. Kelly; George H. Deckham; Clint Wallace; Dr. Edward G. Brady, director; Dr. Raymond B. Parker, director: John J. Mur- 
ray; Richard C. Kirby, director; and Nelson M. Powell, director. 
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Left to right: Karl Schwartz, Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Beaumont, Texas; W. C. Todd, President; 


Frank W. Nason, Immediate Past President; 


and Dale Broussard, Chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child. These Beaumont Kiwanians took an active part in building the club at Jasper. 


his favorite double O’s and the story of 
his life would make Horatio Alger want 
to do it all over again. 

One day, a few weeks ago, Jack Todd 
summoned three of his trusty ministers, 
the same being none other than Dale 
Broussard, Chairman of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, Karl Schwartz, 
Secretary, and your humble correspond- 
ent, and said: “Boys, we're 


we were actually en route to a place that 
hadn’t even asked about it, to build a club. 
But Jack Todd said we were going to 
do it and most of the things this disciple 
of opportunity says have a way of happen- 
ing. 

We arrived at Jasper at a few minutes 
to nine o’clock and parked in front of the 

(Turn to page 329) 





gonna build a Kiwanis club 
in Jasper.” One of us said, 


“Oh, yeah; we and who 
else?” 

lo make a long story 
longer, [ll say that Jack 
broke down all of the “sales 
we had to offer 
and at seven in the morning 
of Wednesday, May 4, the 


four of us found ourselves 


resistance” 


in Dale Broussard’s big car, 
wending our way Jasper- 


ward. Considering what 

















everybody has to say about 
the times and 
could hardly believe that 


such, we 


E. J. Seiler, President and Roy C. Kester, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Ohio, which sponsored the new 


club at Ansonia. 


Joseph F. Mac Sweeney, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Capital District, and member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, was active in the 
building of the new club at Elkton, Maryland. 




















The new club at Ansonia, Ohio, front row, left to right: Messrs. Fisher, Ware, director, Garrison, director, Smith, director, Carr, Startzman, secretary and 
treasurer, Wright, director, Howard, president, Wolf, director, Brandon, director, Poling, director and Deitrick, trustee. Back row, left to right: Messrs. 


Corwin, Miller, Stephen, Abbott, Wampler, Amspaugh, Marshall, Lorton, Leaf, 





Feltman, Stenzel, Smith, Young and Lyons. 


Carens, Prakel, Boyd, Klipstein, Winbigler, Sproul, Brock, vice-president, 


THe Kiwanis MacaziIne 


Junior and Senior Builders 


A MAJOR ACTIVITY AT MANHATTAN, 


N THE fall of 1927 the Manhattan, 
Kansas, Kiwanis club adopted the pol- 
icy of electing a boy from either the 

city high school or the Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy to a temporary membership for a 
period of three months. These young men 
participated, without expense to them, in 
the weekly luncheons, programs, social 
functions and other regular activities dur- 
ing their term of membership. 

“Junior Builder” was the name con- 
ferred upon each of these boys as they 
affliated with the club. Their duties were 
to unfurl the flag while “America” was be- 
ing sung, to pass the song books, to col- 
lect the attendance slips, and to assist the 
club officers in numerous ways. 

These young men were chosen with a 
great deal of care. The committee from 
the Kiwanis club appointed each year to 
make the selections 





originally looked for 
beys from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age 
who were attending 
high under a 
serious handicap and 


school 


who were doing credit- 
able work. Boys work- 
ing their way through 
school, those with only 
one or no parents liv- 
ing, or boys whose par- 
ents or guardians were 
net in sympathy with 
higher education were 
usually chosen. In ad- 
dition to the above re- 
quirements only those 
boys were chosen who 
were industrious, pub- 
lic-spirited, unselfish 
and of good character. 
As time passed, 
membership was not 
confined to needy indi- 
viduals but was extend- 
ed to boys of outstand- 
ing ability. Fifteen boys 
have now been honored 


The first Junior Builder was Jimmie 
Taylor. He lost his mother when two 
years of age. An aunt kept him until a 
sophomore in high school at which time 
he was placed entirely upon his own re- 
sponsibility. He worked his way through 
high school and college doing janitor 
work and clerking in a hardware store 
owned by a Kiwanian. 
two best debaters in college and he par- 
ticipated in contests in many states from 
Florida to Utah. 

Jimmie now holds a fellowship in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago and his work has been of such char- 


He was one of the 












KANSAS 


BY LOYAL F, PAYNE 


Past President, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Kiwanis Club 


acter since he entered last fall that a sec- 
ond fellowship has been granted him. 

The first member from the Academy 
was Joe Anderson. He clerked in a local 
store two years after graduation and was 
then sent to a neighboring city to manage 
a branch store almost as large as the 
parent store. A third boy is now an active 
boy scout leader, a fourth has achieved 
ability as a xylophonist and a fifth won 
first prize last spring in the National Book 
Review sponsored by the Magazine 
World. Others are distinguishing them- 
selves as they advance in years. 

Recently the Kiwanis club entertained 
all past “Junior Builders” and these boys 
were asked to furnish most of the pro- 
gram which pertained to Kiwanis educa- 
tion. Their knowledge of the history of 
Kiwanis, the ideals and objectives together 
with their ability to ex- 
press themselves would 
have been a credit to 
most of the regular 
members. 

Temporary member- 
ship as described above 
gives the boys of real 
ability an opportunity 


to make lasting ac- 
quaintances with the 


business and _profes- 
sional men in the club. 
They feel more like ap- 
proaching the club 
members with their vo- 
cational problems and 
more important than 
this, they learn much 
of the purposes of Ki- 
wanis at a most impres- 
sionable age. Many of 
them will be boosters 
for Kiwanis in their re- 
spective communities 
and in a few years they 
will be the young busi- 
ness men with the vi- 
sion and enthusiasm to 
carry on the work of 














with “Junior Builder” 
memberships. Of this 


number, several have 


hattan, Kansas, 


shown marked ability 
in their respective vo- 
cations. 


Builders.” 





A few of the Man- 
Ki- 
wanis club’s “Junior 


reading from left to 
right, upper row: Tom 
Greedy, Jimmie Tay- 














lor, Ned Kimball. Sec- 
end row: Joe Ander- 
son, Neil Hardy, Hans 
Pfuetze, and 
center: Carl Martinez, 
a full bleod Aztec Ind- 
ian, 


those now actively en- 
gaged as Kiwanis 
Builders. 
The Manhattan club 
is continuing this work. 
(Turn to page 328) 
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TWO NEW ATTENDANCE RULES 


TTENDANCE is a basic principle in Kiwanis. 

A man cannot become a vital, participating member 

of a baseball team by being absent. If he is to become 

a functioning member of the team, trained to codrdinate his 

activities with his teammates to win, if he is to partake of the 

spirit motivating his team, he must be on the job at every pos- 
sible moment in practice as well as in contest. 

Not otherwise is it with a Kiwanian. If he only occasionally 
gets around to be with his fellow Kiwanians he can never have 
a full share in what may be termed the “team work” and “team 
spirit” of his club. 

Obviously, to secure the maximum results intended in Ki- 
wanis a member must attend the meetings of his own club. 
That is the group of which he should seek to be a vital, func- 
tioning, enthusiastic part. 

However, it is recognized that there are values in contacts 
with clubs other than one’s own and with Kiwanians from 
other clubs and other districts. This broader fellowship pro- 
duces also indirect informational and experiential values for 
one’s own club. Therefore, inter-club visitation by individual 
members as well as inter-club meetings are encouraged. Ki- 
wanians are urged to visit the meetings of other clubs and 
inter-club meetings as they can without neglecting attendance 
at their own and especially when circumstances prevent them 
from attending the meeting of their own club. In view of the 
values of this broader fellowship secured through such inter- 
club visitations it is obviously fair and reasonable when a 
member cannot attend his own club meeting to grant him at- 
tendance credit when he goes to the regular meeting of another 
Kiwanis club. ° 

Attendance itself and not the attendance record is the im- 
portant and essential thing. I do not undervalue an excellent 
record of attendance and rejoice with those who maintain a 
100% record for many years. However, an attendance record 
to be worthy must be a record of actual attendance. Now and 
then suggestions are made for modification of the attendance 
rules which would grant credit without actual attendance. No 
one regrets more than I when illness breaks a long 100% 
record but if a member is absent he cannot expect credit for 
attendance. I consider these suggestions as most dangerous 
and inadvisable. Attendance credit must mean actual attend- 
ance, otherwise attendance itself will be discredited and at- 
tendance records will have no meaning or value. 

However, two modifications of our attendance rules have 
recently been authorized by the Board which are thoroughly 
sound in principle. These approve two types of special meetings 
at which attendance is to be credited in lieu of attendance at a 
meeting of one’s own club in accordance with the regular rules 
for attendance at regular club meetings. 

1. Round Table Meeting. 

Occasionally a club for good reasons changes the time and 
place of its regular weekly meeting. Often some member who 
could attend at this regular time and place cannot be present at 
the meeting as changed. Certain visiting Kiwanians, not know- 
ing of the change, may plan to attend the meeting at the usual 
time and place. To meet this situation the International Board 


has authorized what is termed as a “Round Table Meeting” to 
be held at the regular time and place in any week when a club 
changes its meeting. 

The new rule for this type of meeting is as follows: 

“Whenever a Kiwanis club changes the time and place, 
or either the time or place, of its regular weekly meeting it 
is authorized to hold a Round Table Meeting at the time 
and place of said regular meeting, for which Round Table 
Meeting the President shall appoint the Secretary or some 
other officer or member to attend and to act as chairman. 
Visiting Kiwanians or members of said club who attend 
this Round Table Meeting shall receive credit for attend- 
ance as though present at the club meeting at the changed 
time and/or place. The chairman of the Round Table Meet- 
ing shall keep an official record of the attendance of visitors 
and members and certify this for the official attendance 
records of the club.” 

2. Temporary Organization Meeting. 

It is obvious that at times quite a number of Kiwanians may 
attend some summer school, military camp, etc., for several 
weeks at a location which does not permit attendance at a regu- 
lar meeting of a Kiwanis club. It is considered within sound 
attendance and inter-club principles to provide a procedure to 
encourage these Kiwanians to hold regular weekly meetings and 
to grant credit for attendance at such meetings. 

The Board to meet this situation has authorized what is 
termed as a “Temporary Organization Meeting,” under the 
following rule: 


“Where a group of fifteen or more Kiwanians are neces- 
sarily by reason of business or professional duties or by 
reason of other reasonable necessity unable to attend their 
own club meeting to make up their attendance at any other 
club meeting for a period of two weeks or more but under 
such circumstances as will permit them to meet together as 
a group of Kiwanians during such period, then upon pre- 
vious application in writing by not less than five of such 
group of fifteen being made to Kiwanis International, per- 
mission may be granted by the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis 
International for such group to meet together weekly during 
such period, designated as a temporary organization under 
a chairman and secretary to be selected from such group 
and certified to Kiwanis International and attendance shall 
be certified by such chairman and secretary to Kiwanis 
International and by Kiwanis International to the respective 
clubs of such member Kiwanians.” 

Let’s stress attendance at our own clubs to become a real 
functioning team member of our club. When this is not pos- 
sible, let’s do the next best thing, which is to attend the meeting 
of some other Kiwanis club or clubs or an authorized “Round 
Table Meeting” or a “Temporary Organization Meeting.” 

Let’s be proud of a high attendance record based on actual 
bona fide attendance. But at all times let’s realize that more 
than the best of records is attendance itself. 


“we 

















HE efforts of our Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee during the past year have 
principally in the 
activities of the Roosevelt Club, composed 
of over hundred under-privileged 
boys of Albany. These boys have met 
weekly at the Y. M. C. A. under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. A. Duran, Boys’ Secre- 
tary, and have been given the use of the 


been centered 


one 


gymnasium and swimming pool without 
any charge to our club. Once a month a 
special program was arranged for these 
lads and due to the coéperation of our 
Kiwanis club, the talent has been varied 
and of much interest to all those who have 
attended. During the past summer we 
drove sixty of these most deserving boys 
to Camp Albany on Lake Cossyuna for a 
vacation. The expense of trans- 
porting them to and from camp was 
eliminated by Kiwanians who graciously 
donated the use of their cars for the trip. 
All activities such as games, boating, 
swimming, hiking, and baseball were en- 
joyed at camp. The members of the win- 
ning baseball team received sweaters as 
rewards, which sweaters were voluntarily 
donated by one of our many loyal Ki- 
wanians. We assisted in sponsoring shop- 
work for Roosevelt boys at the Y. M.C. A. 
Several members of our club donated 
materials so that a-large number could 
learn shop-work and build many useful 
articles. 


w eek’s 











Albany, New York, Boys’ Club 


We were also very fortunate in organiz- 
ing a Roosevelt Boys’ Band. When this 
band was organized it originally com- 
prised fourteen members. Fourteen in- 
struments were purchased by our com- 
mittee and practice weekly was most ably 
directed by Professor Fred J. Clinnick. 
During these seven months of Professor 
Clinnick’s wonderful training of these 
fourteen musicians, four more 
heys became so enthusiastic that they 
wanted to join the band, and they saved 
their money earned by selling newspapers 


Roosevelt 


and doing odd jobs and bought them: 
selves musical instruments so that now 
our band members total eighteen. 

The Roosevelt Boys’ Glee Club made 
their first public appearance in attrac- 
tive white costumes purchased by our 
committee at a musicale given in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall and they made a very cred- 
itable presentation. Selections were 
heard from the Albany Orphan Asylum 
boys, and artists of note donated their 
services to complete the program, the 
proceeds of which helped to further the 
work of the committee in charge. Only 
recently were we able in some way to 
reciprocate for the efforts of the Asylum 
boys. We have donated money to furnish 
a room—the first room to be completely 
furnished by any service club—for their 
new fraternity house which will be ready 
for these fine youths after reaching the 





BY J. ROBERT TEWELL 


Chairman, Boys’ Work Committee 


age of sixteen. Uniforms were purchased 
for our Roosevelt band and were worn for 
the first time on December 28 when these 
musicians appeared at our Annual Boys’ 
luncheon of the Kiwanis club. At this 
luncheon we were proud to have secured 
Major Ralph I. Sasse, head coach of 
West Point, as our guest and speaker. 
All of us know the splendid work he has 
accomplished with young men of today 
and the fine message he gave at our last 
Boys’ Work luncheon for 1931, will never 
be forgotten. 

The wives of Kiwanians helped in 
a large measure to realize our ef- 
forts by graciously surprising the com- 
mittee with the entire receipts of a bridge 
party conducted by them. In closing our 
activities for 1931, the Roosevelt boys 
under the auspices of our committee were 
given a bounteous Christmas dinner 
served at the Y. M. C. A. An urgent call 
came to our attention at this writing and 
our committee was prepared to answer it, 
by providing one new wheel chair for the 
crippled children of the Child’s Hospital 
of Albany. May these children always 
receive the finest support from our citi- 
zens. We are most grateful to the ladies, 
the loyal committee, the helpful Kiwani- 
ans, to our own member Glen Cook who 
furnished us most willingly photographs 
taken throughout the year, and last but 
not least to the excellent codperation of 
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The Roosevelt Boys’ Band in attractive uniforms, 
bearing the Kiwanis emblem on their capes. 


You'll hear more from us as we grow! 
Happy times with cheerful songs. 
Construction is no idle art. 
Healthy bodies—healthy minds. 


Come on in—the water’s fine! 


the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Secretaries. With- 
out the support of all these kind friends, 
our endeavors could not have been accom- 
plished. 





“There is a destiny that makes us brothers 
Vone goes his way alone, 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 














3 Members of the committee are: Ray 
‘ Foskett, Vice-Chairman; Louis Bookheim, 
Glen Cook, Harden Clow, Alex Krause, 
» . ° vr . _ 

Ed Heinsohn, Wellington Jones, John Mc- ni sill ail <r aos é ' 

: Elroy, Fred Hoffman, Sid Norton, Fred Standing, from left to right: Fred. Hoffman, Alex Krause, Harden Clow, Ray Foskett and John 
: Reute McElroy. Seated: Fred Reuter, J. Robert Tewell, chairman, Louis Bookheim, Sid Norton and Glen 
: ,.euter. S. Cook. Ed Heinsohn and Wellington Jones, members of the committee, are not in picture. 





STUDY of the annual 
state and city departments of edu- 
country 


reports of 


throughout the 
shows that considerable attention is now 
being given to the question of educating 
crippled children. Buildings are being 
erected, specially-trained teachers are be- 
ing demanded and elaborate equipment 


cation 


is being provided to furnish proper in- 
struction in the fundamental processes. 
It seems that school boards and the pub- 
lic generally are sparing no expense in 
establishing this program. 

These handicapped children are secur- 
ing also the best of medical attention and 
hospital care. Civic clubs all over the 
land have organized committees for “un- 
der-privileged children,” “child welfare,” 
“big brotherhood,” and the like whose 
collect money from the 
members and disburse it for the physical 
needs of “these unfortunates.” A small 
child with twisted legs presents a sympa- 
thetic appeal to a strong, healthy man and 
he will unloose his purse strings until it 
hurts. Then, hundreds of young surgeons 
are seeking experience and they are only 
too glad to give their time and medical 
skill to the physical restoration of the 
Hospitals provide beds 


purpose is to 


crippled child. 
for those unable to pay and health units 
maintained by state, county and city 
furnish free transportation during the pe- 
riod of medical attention. 


This is an excellent beginning toward 
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When the Crippled Child Grows Up 


The author has been a Kiwanian 
since 1922, having been affili- 
ated with the Augusta, Georgia, 
club for five years, the Columbia, 
South Carolina, club for two 
years and at Towson, Maryland, 
since January, 1930. 
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a successful and happy life for the crip- 
pled child, but unfortunately it all goes 
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BY R. C. THOMPSON 


Supervisor of Special Education 
State Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


up in a bubble when adolescence comes 
along and makes vocational adjustment 
the thing of most importance. Schools 
satisfy themselves by saying that they 
have given the child command over skills 
and habits which he must apply himself; 
that the school is not an employment bu- 
reau; that it has already done more for 
the crippled child than it has for the 
normal. Sympathy now fades from the 
vision of the business man when the high 
school boy who is crippled shuffles into 
his office and asks for a job. He no longer 
sees the picture of the twisted legs; he 
sees now only an “emaciated somebody” 
who is trying to force his way onto the 
payroll without being able to do a man’s 
work. Adolescence for the crippled child 
is marked by definite, well-defined 
changes; it is, in truth, a new birth from 
a childhood of sympathy and tender care 
to a “youth-hood” of scorn and neglect. 

Yet this product of the ravages of dis- 
ease, the sins of parents, the mistakes 
of unskilled physicians and the industrial 
and public accidents of the modern age 
must be satisfactorily adjusted for eco- 
nomic and social reasons. And his ad- 
justment presents one of the major con- 
cerns of our time. 

Many problems confront the vocational 
counselor who attempts the rehabilitation 
of crippled children. First, he must al- 
ways be conscious of the attitude which 
so many employers have toward the physi- 
cally handicapped,—‘“a cripple can’t do 
anything except get in the way of other 
workers, so I am not going to bother with 
him. I earn my living on a competitive 
basis and-I can’t afford to let sympathy 
enter in. He might get along somewhere 
else but he can’t do the work required in 
All of the guidance that 
one might give, all of the time and money 
that one might spend, all of the training 
that might Be provided will amount to 
nothing unless the employer will give the 
cripple a chance to earn his living on a 
regular job. The first psychological ad- 
justment that must be made, therefore, is 
the one which will cause the employer to 
get the correct point of view, “to see the 
man behind the handicap, not the handi- 
cap itself.” Many jobs in industry canbe 
done as well by crippled men as by the 
able-bodied where the processes involved 
require the use of only the members not 
(Turn to page 330) 
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*VE been down on the beach talking to Leonard. 
Leonard is an interesting throw-back to former days. 
Today a son is a liability. It costs a frightful lot of money 
to educate him and start him out in the world. Leonard is 
the product of a family in which sons are still assets. Leonard 
and his brothers Ernest, Max and Seth all work on their 
father’s nearby farm. Because they are assets, they have less 
education than most modern boys. 

I pay Leonard four dollars a day and the same to Ernest if 
I use him, but when I employ Max or Seth, they get only three 
dollars a day. Leonard and Ernest are wise and soldier on the 
job, while Max and Seth, younger and not so wise, do a third 
more work a day. But they are not of age and so do not get 
full pay! 

The steps which lead from the wharf to the water where 
we bathe get covered with barnacles and have to be drawn out 
and scraped each spring. Scraping them, Leonard talked to 
me of taxes. Leonard doesn’t think Mr. Hoover is very smart. 
He honestly believes that he could run the country better, and 
explained in detail just how he would do it. 

When Leonard writes me a letter, he uses a small “i” in 
speaking of himself. He has never been one hundred miles 
from the farm on which he was born. He never reads 
magazines or books. At first thought it seemed laughable that 
Leonard should think he could run the country better than 
Mr. Hoover, but as I left the wharf so Leonard could devote 
himself to the barnacles instead of to me, I concluded that 
maybe it is a good thing he is so egotistical. 

The older I get, the more I turn to literature which has 
stood the test of time, and the less I think of modern stuff like 
this I am writing. Recently I have reread Dickens. His most 
despicable character is Uriah Heep, the humblest of the many 
he created. Uriah had a mighty poor opinion of himself, 
which is indorsed by every one who reads about him. 

Take me as an example. I think a lot about me, and I think 
I am quite the berries. I am a lot more like Leonard than like 
Uriah Heep. I started from scratch, refused an education, 
ran away from theological school and joined a minstrel show. 
I flopped as a minstrel, as a grocery clerk, in selling a garment- 
cutting system from door to door, as an office man in a furniture 
factory. Then I started a business, made a success of it, quit 
when I found writing more fun, and here I am! I don’t owe 
a cent, own a couple of houses, a couple of cars and most 
everything that heart could wish, have a lot of friends, can 
talk in public, paint and etch, and have a stake in gilt-edged 
securities on which I could live if misfortune cut my income. 

I got all those things for myself. It took some hard work 
and much good luck. When I think myself over, I feel that I 
am quite a fellow. I am really quite enthusiastic about me, 
and I think that people who do not agree with me have poor 
judgment or are envious. 

Am I not as great an egotist as Leonard? Of course I am! 
Real writers smile at my literary efforts, real orators listen to 
me with bored toleration, real financiers would sneer at my 
financial status, and most of you would feel sorry for me if 
you knew how few bonds I have. But I think I am just what 
the doctor ordered, and I-am mighty proud of me. 

But let’s talk about you. Maybe you also are an egotist? 
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My Personal Page 


BY ROE FULKERSON 





Es aa am 


You, too, may think yourself the smartest man you know. In 
the first place, you were selected to be a Kiwanian because 
you are a leading man in your business or profession in your 
town. That means that your neighbors indorse your good 
opinion of yourself. Like Leonard, aren’t you certain that 
you could run this government better than those elected to 
do that task? They were the outstanding men of the country 
when they were elected, yet don’t you think in your heart that 
you know better how they should do it? Haven't you positive 
opinions on how war indemnity should be settled, although 
the greatest men in the greatest nations in the world are in a 
quandary about it? Don’t you think you know all about sales 
tax, income tax, tariff, naval disarmament, distribution of 
wealth and a lot of other questions about which the best 
minds of all nations are in doubt? At a moment's notice, 
aren't you ready to tell all and sundry just what should be 
done about all of them? So am I! Because we could in- 
stantly settle all these questions, we know we are smarter than 
any man alive today. After all, is Leonard so egotistical? 

Here is a test from a book on psychology. In a vertical 
column at one side of a sheet of paper, write the ten things you 
do best. Speaking, music, dancing, bowling, business or what- 
ever. Rule ten columns beside this one, put your name at the 
head of the first column and at the head of the others, the 
names of the nine men you know best. 

Grade yourself and these nine men on the basis of one hun- 
dred per cent in each of these things you do. Do it honestly. 
Then add up each column and give yourself the laugh, for you 
will find that while your own average is mighty close to a 
thousand, no other fellow will have more than five hundred! 

Obviously you are twice as smart, twice as clever, twice as 
talented as your nine best friends! Leonard isn’t in it with 
you and me! 

I am glad I have such a good opinion of Roe Fulkerson. 
I am glad you have such a good opinion of yourself. We have 
You know you better than any 
one else knows you. The rest of the world knows that you 
know yourself and they take your estimate of yourself, just as 
the world took Uriah Heep’s cringing humility as a proper 
estimate of him. 

You are a prosperous, respected citizen in your community, 


inside information about us. 


selected as an outstanding man who would be a credit to 
Kiwanis, because you have this high opinion of your abilities. 
Believing that you can do and accomplish, you have done and 
accomplished. 

Egotism is the inward confidence which makes leadership. 
Humility and an inferiority complex never got any man any- 
thing but disappointment, or any leader anything but a poor 
following. The man who believes in himself is a leader. 

Much that passes for modesty is acting. A self-effacing 
man is generally on the lookout for someone a little meeker 
than himself so he can put his feet in his face. 

Every Kiwanian is a leader in his community. He has a 
right to be proud of his membership, and reason to be ego- 
tistical about his leadership. 

Actually, of course, you are not as clever as I am, but you 
can’t help that. Few people are. But I hope you admire 
yourself, because it’s good for you! 











URING times of depression we hear 
of bank suspensions in all parts of 
the country. When they are con- 
fined to certain sections that are abnor- 
mally depressed the public as a whole 
does not become alarmed, but when the 
suspensions become general in all parts 
country and both large 
banks and communities are 


of our when 
and small 
affected, it 
and try to work out a remedy. 

Bank failures are generally caused by 


is time to study the causes 


one or more of the following: 
1. Incompetent or dishonest manage- 
ment 

2. Frozen assets 
3. General economic conditions be- 

yond the control of the management 
1. Loss of confidence. 

The first cause, incompetent or dishon- 
est management, can be overcome to a 
great extent by better supervision and 
examination by federal or state banking 
departments. The supervision of all banks 
should be under a group of highly trained, 
high type men who know both banking 
The books of a bank can 


be, and frequently are, audited by men 


and business. 


who are fine accountants, but who have 
little or no knowledge of investments or 
The ability to analyze the loans 
bank is of far 


greater importance than the mere check- 


loans. 


and investments of a 


ing for accuracy of accounting. 

The second cause, frozen assets, can 
be corrected by more liberal laws with 
respect to rediscounts with the Federal 
Reserve, and by placing more rigid re- 
strictions on the purchase of securities. 
Commercial banks should not be per- 
mitted to loan money on real estate mort- 
gages, unless their depositors are pre- 
vented from demanding immediate pay- 
ment of their time deposits. 

The third cause of bank failures, gen- 
eral economic conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the management, presents a prob- 
lem that can only be solved by federal 
legislation making it possible for a bank 
to liquidate in an orderly manner, with- 
out suspension, and without loss, either to 
the depositor, the stockholder, or the 
public. This can only be done by making 
it impossible for a bank to close when 
the management has been honest. 

The last cause, loss of confidence, has 
closed more banks than all the others. 
In these times of retarded business ac- 
tivity when all property is depressed be- 
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low its real value, and when our American 
people are haunted by fear, rumors start, 
people indulge in loose talk, the public 
begins to question the soundness of all 
financial institutions. 

The aim of every American at this time 
should be to get our great country defi- 
nitely started on the road to prosperity 
and normal business. America has plenty 
of resources, both material and spiritual 
to not only do that, but to help the rest 
of the world as well. The first step should 
be the restoration of the confidence of 
the general public in the integrity, stabil- 
ity, and safety of our banking institutions. 
Until this is bank failures 
stopped, there can be no return to pros- 
perity. With the 
fear will be banished, hidden money will 
be returned to channels of trade, business 
will again be profitable, unemployment 
will vanish, and 


done and 


return of confidence, 


America will again be 
happy and its people prosperous. 

Our recent experience has proven that 
the wisdom of permitting both the state 
charter 
Also 


the system of small local unit banks in 


and national governments to 


banks is subject to serious question. 


small towns and cities has proven very 
inadequate. The average country banker 
is often not fitted, either by training, ex- 
perience or judgment to properly handle 
the money of his depositors. He could 
not be expected to be able to analyze the 
bond market, and his judgment in the ex- 
tension of credit to local borrowers is apt 
to be clouded by personal feelings instead 
of dictated by sound business principles. 
In the opinion of the writer, these con- 
ditions could be corrected by the enact- 
ment of legislation which would offer the 
following solutions of these problems. 


l. The Federal Reserve Bank 
All banks should be compelled to be- 


come members. The rediscount provision 
should be changed to permit Real Estate 
Mortgage paper to be rediscounted for 
50% of its value, at favorable rates and 
for reasonable periods of time. A _ limit 
on the amount of mortgage paper of mem- 
ber banks should be established by pro- 
hibiting new mortgage loans so long as 
mortgage paper is rediscounted with the 
Federal Reserve banks. The use of funds 
obtained by member banks through the 
rediscount of mortgage paper should be 
limited strictly to purposes that would 
tend to help business through short term 
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loans. Member banks should be required 
to keep these funds absolutely liquid. 
The Federal Reserve system was estab- 
lished to help business. In times of pros- 
perity and expansion it has done so. In 
times of depression and retarded business 
activity it has been found to be inade- 
quate. It should be the vehicle by which 
American business is kept on an even 
keel, and necessary legislation passed to 
both 
expansion and sub-normal depression of 


use the system to prevent over- 


business. 
2. Branch Banking 


Our national bank should be 
changed to permit the organization of 


laws 
regional branch banks. There is some 
question as to the territory in which any 
large bank and its branches should be 
permitted to Canada _ permits 
nationwide banking and _ its 
method work out 
There have been no major bank failures 

If its 
present 


operate. 
branch 
seems to very well. 
in the Dominion for a long time. 
stands the test of the 
world-wide economic depression, it would 
seem to offer a solution for our American 
banking problems. Some American bank- 


system 


ers favor the idea of “trade area” branch 
banking systems, while others suggest 
county or state systems. Probably the best 
solution would be to confine their activi- 
ties to the territorial limits of the various 
Federal Reserve districts. However, the 
details are not so important as the idea 
itself, and any system makes it 
possible for the small unit banks to be 
merged with institutions, 
would be a step in the right direction. 
Some objection to branch banking has 


which 


strong city 


been raised on the theory that the cen- 
tral bank would tend to drain all of the 
funds of the smaller units. This can be 
prevented by requiring the parent bank 
to keep a predetermined percentage of 
the deposits of each branch available for 
the normal business requirements of the 
branch customers. The balance of the 
assets of the branch should be invested 
with the funds of all other branches in 
high grade securities. In this manner 
liquid funds would always be available 
to help out any branch that suffered from 
local adverse business conditions. The 
total cash reserves of a bank with many 
branches need not be as great as the 
aggregate reserves of all its branches if 
(Turn to page 332) 
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HILE attention is now directed 

toward the Olympic Games in Los 

Angeles, and the quiet of summer 
now broods over the Mt. Van Hoeven- 
berg Olympic bob-run, it was only a few 
short months ago that Billy Fiske drove 
his bob at a mile-a-minute clip down the 
great iced slide, a mile and a half long. to 
win first honors for America in the four- 
man bob races of the III. Olympic Winter 
Games. And while 250 miles of ski trails 
now make paths of light through the 
green of the surrounding Adirondack 
forest, Sven Utterstrém pushed his way 
along these same trails, snow covered, on 
February 10, to take the 18-kilometer 
(approximately 11-mile) 
ski title back to his native Sweden. 


cross-country 


Inclusion of winter sports on the quad- 
rennial Olympic program followed con- 
tinued agitation on the part of European 
sportsmen who wanted a winter counter- 
part of the summer games. Olympic 
Winter Games were, therefore, first held 
at Chamonix, France, in the winter of 
1924. They were so successful that in 
the following year they were officially 
designated as the I. Olympic Winter 
Games. 

The II. Olympic Winter Games were 
staged at St. Moritz, Switzerland, in 1928, 
and the III. Olympic Winter Games were 
held in Lake Placid this last winter from 
February 4 to 13. Now winter sports 
are an integral part of the Olympic pro- 
gram, supervised by the International 
Olympic Committee and watched every 
four years by an increasing number of 
winter enthusiasts. 

This year Lake Placid was faced with 
a huge task in staging the contests that 
had been awarded to this resort by the 
International Olympic Committee on 
April 10, 1929. The world-wide eco- 
nomic situation was bad, the rates of 
exchange were against foreign countries, 
the scene of the Games was thousands of 
miles distant from the major winter-sports 
nations of Europe that were expected to 
form the backbone of the competing 
teams, and, added to all this, weather 
conditions such as had not been experi- 
enced in one hundred and fifty years 
threatened to make the actual staging of 
the competitions a difficult undertaking. 

In spite, however, of economic condi- 
tions and the many problems facing them, 
countries represented on the International 
Olympic Committee, with such assistance 
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as the Lake Placid Organizing Committee 
could give them, rallied to the Olympic 
cause with such right good will that on 
the opening day of the Games, February 
4, 364 athletes representing 17 nations 
paraded past the reviewing stand in the 
Olympic stadium in the traditional and 
impressive opening ceremonies. The 
unqualified success of the III. Olympic 
Winter Games is a tribute to the nations 
entered, to citizens of these nations living 
in the United States who rendered in- 
valuable assistance in raising funds for 
their teams, and to all who had a part in 
staging the Games. Fortunately the 
weather, as the Games opened, seemed 
to realize that, it too, had a part to play, 
and every event on the program was held, 
only a few shifts in the time and place 
scheduled being necessary. 

The following nations, represented by 
the greatest winter-sports athletes in the 


world, took part: in the Lake Placid 
Games: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 


Ger- 
Italy, 
Roumania, 
United 


Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, 
Norway, Poland, 


Switzerland, and the 


Czechoslovakia, 
many, 
Japan, 
Sweden, 
States. 
Those who were in the grandstand that 
bright, crisp morning last February will 
never forget the impressiveness of the 
sight as the athletes, some of them vet- 
erans of past Olympics and others mere 
children, two of the British girl figure- 
skaters only years old, 
paraded past the reviewing stand in the 
stadium, each delegation preceded by a 
standard-bearer carrying the flag of the 
country. Overhead the brilliant Adiron- 
dack winter sun shone on a vast expanse 
of steel-blue ice. Freshly flooded the 
night before, the 400-meter skating track 
showed neither scratch nor blemish as 
the parade or “March Past,” as it is called 
in Olympic parlance, began. The March 
Past ended, delegates from each nation 
formed on the track in front of the offi- 
cial box in the stand, bearing aloft the 
massed flags of the nations, and Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
State declared the Games officially open. 
Then to the strains of bugles and the 
echoes of the cannon’s salute, the great, 
white Olympic flag, with its five rings 
symbolizing the five continents of the 
earth joined together in the amity of 
international sports competition, was 
slowly hoisted to the top of the flagstaff. 


were eleven 
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Jack Shea, United States speed-skater 
and a Lake Placid boy, had been selected 
to take the Olympic oath of amateurism. 
Stepping in front of the massed flags 
accompanied by the United States 
standard-bearer, William Fiske, Shea 
raised his right hand and repeated the 
oath, all the athletes raising their right 
hands in token of assent. 

“We swear that we will take part 
in the Olympic Games in loyal com- 
petition, respecting the regulations 
which govern them and desirous of 
participating in them in the true 
spirit of sportsmanship for the honor 
of our country and for the glory of 
sport.” 

consisted of 
official 


figure- 


The Olympic program 
competitions in the 
skiing, 


following 
speed-skating, 
skating, hockey, and bob racing; and 
three demonstrations: sled-dog racing, 
speed-skating. 


sports: 


curling, and women’s 
These were divided into 28 events. 

The Lake Placid Olympic budget was 
in excess of one million dollars and pro- 
vided the following sports facilities for 
the Games: the Mt. Van Hoevenberg 
bob-run, Intervales ski-jump, 250 miles 
of cross-country. ski trails, the Olympic 
stadium, and the Olympic indoor arena. 
Incidentally, this was the first time in the 
history of Olympic Winter Games com- 
petitions that the figure-skating and curl- 
ing or hockey games were held indoors. 
The arena, completed prior to the games, 
made it possible to stage these contests 
regardless of weather conditions outside. 

It is interesting to note, as indicative 
of the strides that winter sports have 
made in the United States in the past 
quarter century, that six of the fourteen 
competitions of the program of the III. 
Olympic Winter Games were won by 
Americans: all four speed-skating races 
and the four-man and two-man bob races. 
Three of these six first places, incident- 
ally, went to residents of Lake Placid. 

The United States, for the first time in 
Winter Olympic history, won the most 
places in the Games. There is, however, 
no official point-scoring system under the 
rules of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee. With the Summer Games of the 
Xth Olympiad to be staged at Los 
Angeles, California, July 30 to August 14 
of this year, a glance back at the III. 
Olympic Winter Games will be doubly 
interesting. 
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The Club President 


EW men who have not held the office realize the joys of 

being president of a Kiwanis club. Each Kiwanis club 
is composed of a group of the leaders in the business and pro- 
fessional worlds of their city. Hired for any task, these men 
would cost their employer large sums of money. They are 
men of influence in the community, listened to wherever they 
speak. They are men of brains who have made a success of 
their endeavors. They are men of means and all the influence 
affluence brings in any community. 

Yet all these men are ready at a moment’s notice to drop 
their gainful occupations at the request of the president and 
go forth to do his bidding without hope of fee or reward. 

What a group! What an opportunity for the president who 
wants to do things! What a responsibility for one man to 
carry on his shoulders. The year’s accomplishments of a club 
are dependent absolutely on the president’s using the finest 
group of assistants that could be gathered. 

Few men realize the work done by Kiwanis, and fewer yet 
realize its potential power for good in a community. The club 
president whe allows his club to drift for a year without 
accomplishing anything to make his year remembered in the 
town, has no one to blame but himself. He has the finest tools 
in the world with which to do his work. If it is not done, he 
must regret it so long as he lives. 

Kiwanis is a cross-section of all communities. In its ranks 
are men of all religions and all political faiths. Yet they are 
banded together with only one object in view; civic better- 
ment. The president of a Kiwanis club can reach into any 
office, make contact with any man, influence any branch of the 
local government through the fine men of his organization and 
the knowledge that his cause is just. 

What an opportunity for any man! What a position the 
presidency of a Kiwanis club is! Small wonder it takes a 
large volume to contain the accomplishments of the various 
clubs each year, even when set down as briefly as possible. 
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Do you qualify in the popular art of minding other 


people’s business? 


What's Your Remedy? 


/ WISE old executive of one of the largest businesses on this 
continent always welcomed suggestions from his subordi- 
nates. It was well known in the organization that he would 
drop anything he was doing to listen to those who worked 
under him, if they had some thought about the business. 

But he had one disconcerting habit, equally well known. 
It was no use going to him with criticisms of the policy or of 
any employee. He would listen to the complaint or criticism 
and then ask, blandly, the question which heads this editorial: 
“What's your remedy?” 

What a wonderful old world this world would be if no man 
ever criticized who did not have a constructive remedy. What 
a marvelous amount of carping criticism we would eliminate 
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if we could enforce in all the world the rule laid down by this 
man! 

There is a remedy for every evil. If the local government 
is bad, that man who tries to remedy it by voting to put better 
men in high places, regardless of party lines, is entitled to 
criticize and to stir up other men to action. 

That man who sees a part of his town a slum in which vice 
and crime, poverty and idleness spawn as loathsome things in 
stagnant water, has earned the right to criticize if he has done 
his individual best to remedy those conditions. 

If each of us would ask that pertinent question of every 
critic of conditions, we might discourage him a bit, especially 
if we followed that question by the equally pertinent one: 
“What are you doing about it?” 

Nothing is easier than criticism, and nothing more difficult 
than action to remedy the condition criticized. Here lies the 
difference between constructive and destructive criticism. The 
man who has a remedy for conditions and tries his best to 
put it into concrete action is a constructive critic behind whom 
all men should gather to put a shoulder to the wheel. 

Kiwanis is a constructive force in every community. It is 
established to help conditions in the home town. To make that 
town a better place in which to live, it welcomes constructive 
criticism which tends to remedy the trouble. 

Kiwanis has been criticized; what institution has not?) When 
When 


it is merely destructive, it should be ignored because of its 


that criticism is constructive, it should be welcomed. 
lack of remedial suggestions. 
Cea a 


Without valleys there would be no mountain tops. 


Vocation vs. Avocation 


VERY man’s diet, to make him healthy and happy, should 
BU be diversified. It should include a due mixture of greens 
and meat, vegetables and sweets, and in proportion to this 
variety is the health of man. 

What is true of his physical well-being is equally true of his 
mental well-being. He follows a vocation to solve the bread 
and butter problem. For his mental well-being, his avocation, 
which he follows for mental relaxation, should be as different 
from his vocation as possible. 

If his vocation is an indoor one, his avocation should take 
him out of doors; golf, fishing, butterfly chasing, something 
to give him that fresh air and sunshine he misses at his daily 
work. 

If his vocation requires mental concentration, his avocation 
should provide mental placidity. Ping pong, parcheesi and 
poker are examples! 

For many months the pages of THe Kiwanis Macazine 
have been enriched by stories of Kiwanians’ hobbies. A hobby 
is an avocation by another name, and Kiwanis runs the gamut 
from chess-by-mail to star gazing. Not a man of them but 
is better off physically and mentally because of his hobby. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” just as all 
play and no work makes Jill a dull girl. Neither Jack nor 
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Jill becomes dull mentally as a direct result of all work or all 
play, but becomes physically unfit and mentally dull because 
of the lack of diversity in their lives. 

Nothing is more nearly like a grave than a rut, and no 
path leads more directly to the grave than the life which runs 
in one. An avocation lifts a man out of his vocational rut and 
keeps him from becoming a mere machine, turning out work 
with his hands instead of his brain. 

With many men, Kiwanis is an avocation, its giving of time, 
service and money being a contrast from vocational getting. 
To such men, Kiwanis is a blessing, giving back a hundred- 
fold in diversified living all they put into it. 

When men roll up their sleeves and really get into action, 
Kiwanis is one of the finest of diversions. Unselfish service 
to the community, to under-privileged children, to vocational 
guidance, to any of the objectives of Kiwanis, is a hobby well 
worth the time and effort of the best men on the continent. 
Thank heaven it was born into the world to give kindly men 
an avocational outlet for their inherent good. 
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No man is uneducated who makes a friend and daily 
companion of a dictionary and an encyclopedia. 


It Might Be Worse 


ii Henry Ford had devoted his marvelous ability 
and splendid powers of organization to the manufacture of 
saxophones instead of automobiles? This world would be no 
place for any save a deaf man to live. 

Suppose that John D. Rockefeller had decided to erect a 
pig sty on every corner where he now has a gasoline tank? 
His splendid abilities would have found some way to overcome 
the objections to having them inside the city limits. Only 
those who have been near a pig sty on a hot night can know 
what misery the world has been saved. 

Instead of giving libraries to municipalities, suppose Andrew 
Carnegie had decided to erect equestrian statues to the local 
heroes? We have all seen the equestrian statues of bewhiskered 
heroes of another day, and we have all seen Carnegie libraries. 
There is a vast difference even to a man without a knowledge 
of art. 

Nothing which is, but might have been worse! Even that 
man who bores you with his ancient stories, or makes puns, 
might have had a louder voice. Or you might have been 
wrecked with him on a desert island from which you could 
not escape! 

So many are the things which might have been worse, that 
it is a comfort to think them over, now and then! 
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We fear only the unknown or the half known. Let's 
find out! 


“They’ ? 


HEY” say that business will be worse before it is better. 


“They” say it is no use to fight the depression. “They” 
say there is no help from paying tribute to racketeers. “They” 


have decided there is no hope for better conditions for the 
farmer. 

Who are “they”? Who forms this shadowy mass whose 
ghostly fingers manipulate the opinions of all of us? Who are 
“they” who, like a nameless fear, destroy our individuality, 
curtail our liberty and reduce us to hopeless mediocrity? 

“They” are the beaten ones, the great mass of humanity, 
who rule politicians and create that queer thing we call 
“public opinion.” 

“They” constitute that dull mass, stolid, unintelligent, 
obstructing all reforms and efforts to better conditions as they 
are. “They” block prison reform, “they” cater to those in 
power, regardless of merit, “they” keep us under the bondage 
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of an absurd system of weights and measures, “they” allow 
hideous bill boards on scenic highways, “they” perpetuate 
child labor, “they” ridicule. spelling reforms, “they” deliver 
civic offices to the boss and his cohorts, “they” make bribers 
of the rich and bolshevics of the laboring element. 

“They” are those licked in the battle of life, who “take it 
sitting down,” discouraging all endeavors to better conditions 
and make them what they should be. 

“They” take their opinions, their politics, their thoughts, 
ready-made from yellow journals, from catch phrases and 
from demagogue political orators. 

The true Kiwanis spirit is that conditions can be bettered, 
good men can be placed in high positions, the world is inher- 
ently good, the country is not going to the devil. 

Every Kiwanis club is a living monument to the fact that 
“they” are wrong! Every Kiwanian is a living example of 
the fact that prosperity is here and now for those unbeaten 
ones who will go after it. Every successful man—and every 
Kiwanian is successful—gives the lie to the pessimistic “they” 
who curl up and quit because ripe apples do not fall in their 
laps, but trees must be climbed to get-the fruit. 

There are just as many mouths to be fed, just as many wants 
to be supplied, just as many opportunities to be taken advan- 
tage of, and just as much chance of bettering conditions now 
as ever. 

But the plums now, as always, come to those who do some- 
thing about it! “They” sit around and regret conditions. 
Kiwanis and other civic organizations, get out and work! 
“They” are getting what they deserve. Others, fortunately, 
will also get what they deserve! 


ee oN Wee, ae 
God always whispers. 
Good Breeding 


O ANY thoughtful man it must be a source of wonder, 

just what happens to a well bred man when he gets behind 
the wheel of an automobile, that changes him into an ill bred 
one. 

We all know men who invariably take their hats off in the 
presence of ladies, who rise when a woman enters the room, 
who say “thank you” and “please” at proper times, who are 
considerate of the feelings of others and who in all respects, 
are entitled to that old-fashioned title of “gentleman,” yet, 
when they slip behind the wheel of an automobile, they become 
boors, road hogs, selfish and careless. 

The old adage “once a gentleman always a gentleman” 
seems to have lost its truth among automobile drivers. If each 
driver at each street intersection would show the other driver 


the same consideration that one pedestrian shows another, the 
loss of life and property through automobile accidents would 
be cut in half. 

Statistics show that more than half the injuries in automobile 
accidents are the result of collisions between two cars. Either 
one man failed in his breeding and tried to hog the right of 
way, or one man failed in his consideration of the other fellow 


by driving too fast. Still worse than war, ill bred men all over 


this continent go on with their saturnalia of killing and 
maiming. 


We have reduced automobiling to that absurd brand of gen- 
tility professed by the man who shot the husband and apolo- 
gized to the widow and six children. This is no longer a 
situation to be theorized over by editorial writers, but a matter 
of personal responsibility of every automobile driver who may 
have his hands covered with human blood and his conscience 
torturing him because he has taken the life of some elderly 
pedestrian or playing child. 

It is up to each of us to drive so that we are examples to 
other men, and to remain gentlemen even after we slip under 
the wheel of a high-powered car which may become a Jugger- 
naut if driven without regard for the safety of others. 
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THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


The Original Marathon Run 


The 1932 Olympic Games will be 
held in Los Angeles July 30-Aug. 
14. The author of this article 
presents a brief historical sketch 
of the original marathon and 
makes a suggestion for the 
games. Linden is ex-champion 
walker of Canada and was run- 
ner-up for the world's champion- 
ship at Athens, Greece in 1906. 


READ with great interest the article 

appearing in the April issue of Tue 

Kiwanis MAGAZINE written by our 
International President William O. Harris 
under the title “The Tenth Olympic 
Games.” 

Having been a member of the Canadian 
athletic team at Athens, Greece, during 
the games of 1906, many pleasant mem- 
ories were awakened by this article with 
the result that I am prompted to jot them 
down in the hope that they may be of 
interest to other Kiwanians. 

We hear a great deal about Marathons, 
a term which is being applied to all sorts 
of endurance contests but seemingly few 
are really aware of the original endurance 
contest from which the name comes. 

Marathon is the name of a small village 
nestling on the shores of the Bay of 
Marathon about twenty-five miles from 
Athens. Had it not been for the famous 
Battle of Marathon this peaceful Greek 
village might never have been written in 
head-lines across the pages of whatever 
pink news sheet was being run off in 
those days four hundred and ninety years 
before the Christian era. Nevertheless 
this great event played a great part in 
the changing of the destinies of the 
Greek people. 

The Persians, endeavoring to subdue 
completely the Grecian and Platean 
forces, chose Marathon as the point of 
attack, but in doing so failed to recognize 
the military genius of the Greek General, 
Miltiades. By a great feat of strategy, 
Miltiades, although outnumbered ten to 
one, outwitted the Persians and gained 
a great victory. According to several 
historical records it would appear that 
Miltiades divided his forces into three 
groups, two large groups and one small 
one. The two large groups consisting on 
the one hand of the main Greek Army 
and on the other hand the Platean Army 
were secreted on either side of the ap- 
Persians. Only the small 
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group appeared to be drawn up in array 
to meet the foe. As the Persians pressed 
forward eager for victory, the Greeks 
retreated inland thus drawing the enemy 
onward. Little did the Persians realize 
that their rear was being left unguarded 
and at a given signal the Greeks and the 
Plateans closed in, completely shutting 
off all retreat to the Persian 
anchored out in the harbor. To this day a 
mound supposed to have been erected 
over the bodies of the slain is to be seen 
at Marathon. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
battles one regiment of Greeks actually 


ships 


charged the enemy on the double for 
While this statement has 
been questioned by some historians it 


over a mile. 


may easily have foundation in fact for 
this was the time when athletic contests 
were at their height, and gladiatorial 
fétes were rivalling even the great pan- 
athenaic festivals. 

Phidippedes, a runner, was the hero 
of Marathon for he 
lected to carry the news of victory to the 
anxious assembly of Athenians on the 
Acropolis at Athens. There were two 
routes for him to take from Marathon 
to Athens, one a distance of about seven- 
teen miles over the mountains and the 
other an easier road of about twenty-five 
Phidippedes chose the shorter 


was the soldier se- 


miles. 
though more hazardous route but so great 
was the effort it cost him his life. At 
the close of his message announcing the 
epoch-making event of the defeat of the 
Persians at Marathon he died. 

It was customary for runners to go to 
the market places and gather all the 
news; for here it was that the travellers 
came to tell of the strange things they 
had seen in other lands; here it was that 
exhorters of a new philosophy would hold 
forth in an effort to gain converts. There- 
fore, these runners or couriers were most 
welcome in the small outlying towns when 
they arrived to tell their tales of the 
latest gossip. The Apostle Paul made 
his way first of all to the Roman market 
place knowing that the doctrine of the 
Unknown God which he came to pro- 
claim would spread to all the 
country round about the City of Athens. 
Such was the training Phidippedes had 
to prepare him for the great task. 

The marathon race at Olympic Games 
is set at twenty-five miles and 185 yards 
to represent the distance over the longer 
route from Marathon to Athens in com- 
memoration of the great run of Phidip- 


soon 


pedes in the year 490 B.C. 

At Athens in 1906 the Marathon race 
was won by William Sherring of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, a member of our Canadian 
team, in the wonderful time of 2 hours 
51 minutes and 23 seconds. As Sherring 
entered the stadium showing little fatigue 
after the gruelling contest of over twenty- 
five miles of hot dusty roads which wound 
in and out of valleys and over hills, he 
was met by Prince George, who in his 
excitement, ran the distance along side of 
Sherring to the finishing post immediately 
opposite the Royal Box. Here were 
seated His Royal Highness King George 
of Greece and the Queen who greeted 
Sherring as though he were their own 
son and bestowed on him the coveted 
laurel wreath emblematic of victory. 

Phidippedes could not have been more 
proud of his great achievement than was 
Sherring at that moment. Officials then 
gave him a small lamb, a custom which 
dates back for centuries. It was my lot 
to carry this creature who, with all the 
strength he possessed endeavored to 
elude my hold, all the way from the 
stadium to our residence, which was no 
easy task when I tell you that thousands 
of excited Greeks who failed to kiss 
Sherring on both cheeks (another old 
custom) succeeded with me as my hands 
were occupied with the kid! 

No mere prize could compensate the 
winner of that race as compared with the 
honors showered on him by the people, 
from the King and Queen to the humblest 
peasant. We were asked to step into 
this shop and that house or stay for a few 
moments in this hotel in order that the 
owners could say in after years that the 
winner of the great marathon race had put 
his foot on their premises. Little flower 
girls forced their bundles of violets on us 
and many merchants asked for the favor 
of bestowing some trinket as an expres- 
sion of their enthusiasm. 

Were we of this day to catch some of 
this sheer love of sport we would do 
much to strengthen the benefits of our 
present-day Olympic Games for there is 
much to do in this direction. Commercial- 
ized sport will surely destroy athletics, 
upon which the Olympic Games depend. 
How many realize the significance of the 
system of awarding honors and prizes 
in Greece? To the winner goes the honor 
which carries with it the laurel wreath. 
That is all, but what a reward! 

The prizes are distributed to the next 

(Turn to page 327) 
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A Kiwanian’s Unusual Experience 


Life Is Different in Africa 

ACK in 1920 an American engineer 

was sent out to the French Cam- 

eroun, the special assignment being 
the construction of a central hospital. 
This was L. Earl Deane, an active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Tilla- 
mook, Oregon. 

His experience there provides a strange 
contrast to construction labor in the 
United States. He organized and had 
charge of native work gangs of about 
three hundred men. Everything had to 
be done from the ground up. There were 
no lumber yards to telephone for ma- 
terial. Gangs had to be sent out to for- 
ests to cut the trees by hand which were 
carried in on men’s backs, stone was 
quarried in the mountains and carried in 
the same way, sand was scooped up from 
the rivers, cement and lime was carried 
from the nearest point on the road, brick 
mud was tramped out by native feet 
where clay was found suitable, moulded 


Top row, left to right: L. Earl Deane, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tillamook, Oregon, with a gigantic gorilla he shot at a range of eighteen 
feet. At the time the beast was shot there was a band of thirteen closing in 
on him and his party. The skeleton is in the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. One of the native medicine men. The Papaille tree (Paw Paw), 


their breakfast fruit. 


Seeond row, left to right: Cute, isn’t she? Something strange even for Africa 


in hand moulds, dried, kiln burned and 
carried on men’s backs to the place to 
be used. All native artisans had to be 
trained and it proved difficult for Kiwan- 
ian Deane to prove to them why a board 
should be planed straight and why a 
building line should be level. In that 
section of Africa the natives never saw 
anything straight or level, their horizon 
being mountainous. He says a native 
workman does one-twentieth the work of 
an American craftsman but requires 
twenty times the supervision. 

This Central Hospital is now con- 
structed and considered the finest on 
the West Coast if not in all of 
Africa. The hospital is complete with 
modern equipment, has its own electric 
and power plant, refrigeration system, 
latest sterilizer equipment, full X-ray 
equipment, re- 
search and micro- 


scope laboratory 


and separate white 
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wards to care for government and com- 
mercial employees as well as members 
of the American Mission in the French 
Cameroun. The Central Hospital has 
averaged over one hundred native pa- 
tients a day since its construction. 

Included in Kiwanian Deane’s responsi- 
bilities was that of business management 
of. organization, treasurer; accountant for 
thirteen stations, power of attorney for 
land, legal and title relations with foreign 
governments, disbursing agent for New 
York appropriations, purchasing agent 
for personal and budget accounts, Man- 
ager of caravan and cargo shipments, 
steamship passages, customs clearances 
and supervisor of finances of educational, 
hospital and dispensary, press and similar 
institutions. 

He was loaned to the French Colonial 
Administration at their request for special 


(Turn to page 333) 


—five sisters and a brother, with three of them pure albinos and three 
blacks. The children of Kiwanian Deane, Doris and Wendell. 

Bottom row, left to right: The Traveller palm which always points north 
and south. We learn that in case of thirst one can count on getting about 
three quarts of ice cold water from these trees. Mrs. Deane and a friend in 


native conveyances. One of Kiwanian Deane’s typical construction gangs. 


These are just a few of Earl Deane’s collection of photographs. 
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sereened sleeping porches and kitchen. Mess Hall at Boy Scout camp erected by 
the Kiwanis Club of Kenton, Ohio. 

Center left: Hastings, Nebraska, Kiwanians brought joy to under-privileged boys 
when they took them to camp for ten days. Youngsters enjoy the ‘‘Whirl” pre- 
sented to them by Princeton, Indiana, Kiwanians. Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Kiwanians had a picnic at Kiwanis Sunshine Camp owned and operated by them. 
Center right: Boy Scouts at camp, Kenton, Ohio. Opening at the Boys’ Camp 


sponsored by Regina, Saskatchewan, Kiwanians. Administration building given 
to Boy Scout camp by Clinton, Oklahoma, Kiwanis elub. 

Right side: Columbiana County Health Camp, located three miles west of Lisbon, 
Ohio, and sponsored largely by the Lisbon, Salem, Leetonia, East Palestine and 
Wellsville, Ohio, Kiwanis clubs. The sale of Christmas seals has provided for the 
maintenance of this camp. Some of the children who attended the Columbiana 
County Health Camp, and some of the nurses in charge. 
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® TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 

A large inter-club meeting was held in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, recently. Kiwanians 
from Altus, Hollis, 
Mangum and Ryan, Oklahoma, were present. 
The Kiwanis clubs of Henrietta and Lubbock, 
Texas, were also represented. There were 
about eighty in attendance. After a splendid 
meeting the entire group, including Ki- 


Clinton Comanche, 


wanians and their ladies, attended the open- 
ing day Wichita Falls versus Shreveport 
baseball game. The occasion, a gala one, was 
enjoyed by several thousand people. The 


home town won, 


® MICHIGAN 


By the time Kiwanians and ladies who 
attended the convention receive this July 
issue of Tue Kiwanis Macazine, they will 
have returned to their homes, will have 
recovered most of the sleep they lost in 
Detroit and Michigan, and the 1932 realiza- 
tion of Michigan’s fond dream of bringing 
Kiwanians from everywhere “back to the 
birthplace” will be history and but a memory. 

The Michigan District trusts that when 
you receive and read this Magazine you will 
have enjoyed a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 
in Detroit and the state and in the approxi- 
mate language of that famous Michigan poet 
and humorist, Douglas Malloch, they hope 
you will “wish again to fish again in Michi- 
gan.” 

District Governor Edward B. Flack, Presi- 
dent William C. Sprau of the Detroit club, 
First Kiwanian Joseph G. Prance, First Ki- 
wanis President Donald A. Johnston and all 
Kiwanians and Kiwanis wives, 
mothers, sisters, aunts, daughters and sweet- 
hearts in the good old Michigan District are 
deeply grateful for having had the privilege 
of entertaining Kiwanis International and will 
ardently hope that Manager 
Merton S. Heiss, usually right, will prove 
to be many, many years haywire and wrong 
in his guess that the great International Con- 
vention will not again be held in the birth 
city and birth state until 1962. 


Convention 


@ INDIANA 


Seventeen Indiana District clubs and three 
from the Ohio District were represented when 
International President William O. Harris 
addressed an inter-club meeting in Richmond 
on May 25. He spoke to a large gathering 
of central Indiana clubs at noon of that day 
and on May 26 was entertained by the Evans- 
ville club. Immediate Past District Governor 
James E. Fischer of Indianapolis, Past Dis- 
trict Governor Austin E. Kress of Terre Haute 
and Past District Governor Howard S. Smith 
of the Ohie District, as well as a number cf 
lieutenant-governors, attenged the Richmond 





meeting. First Vice-President Robert E. Heun 
of Rotary International was present to greet 
International President Harris and members 
of the Kiwanis clubs. Various phases of 
Kiwanis activity were discussed by Inter- 
national President Harris. 


* Be % 


Early in May the six clubs in Division V. 
of the Indiana District held an all-day meet- 
ing in Terre Haute, under the auspices of the 
club in that city.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles H. Moss presided and those taking 
part in the program included District Gover- 
nor Luther M. Feeger, who spoke on the 
objectives of Kiwanis with particular refer- 
ence to under-privileged child work as carried 
on by all the clubs of the district, the follow- 
up personal service activity on the part of 
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A Washington plaque was presented te the Creston 

High School at one of their Washington Con- 

vocations by the Kiwanis Club of Creston, Iowa. 

Kiwanian Chet L. Carter gave the speech and pre- 
sented the plaque. 


Kiwanians in connection with taking care of 
children at the Riley Memorial Hospital, 
4-H Club junior leaders, the tax problem, 
and the district Star of Service activity. 
Immediate Past District Governor James E. 
Fischer and Past District Governors Austin 
E. Kress: and J. Tom Arbuckle were present. 
The famous harmony quartet of Terre Haute 
provided entertainment. During the afternoon 
a golf tournament was held with low gross 
won by Alexander C. Pendleton of Gary, 
Indiana. William H. Trimble, Chairman of 
the district Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child was in attendance but Dr.. Thompson, 
Superintendent of the Riley Memorial Hospi- 
tal spoke on his behalf in telling of the 
follow-up work being done by all the clubs. 
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Activities 





® CAROLINAS 

Kiwanians representing five clubs in Divi- 
sions I. and IX. attended a Kiwanis sing-song 
recently held under the auspices of the 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, club. Past 
District Governor and Mrs. Allison W. Honey- 
cutt contributed greatly to the success of the 
affair. There were about forty-two visitors 
and these with the sixty-five Hendersonville 
Kiwanians and their ladies enjoyed an in- 
formal program of more than two hours with 
music as the principal featur. 

After a few words of welcome by President 
James E. Shipman of the Hendersonville club, 
Past District Governor Honeycutt called for 
the introduction of visitors. These were pre- 
sented by the following club presidents: J. N. 
Jackson, Tryon; F. Brown Carr, Brevard; 
James W. Cobb, Spartanburg; and Walter S. 
Adams, Asheville. Hendersonville ladies and 
a number of other guests were presented by 
Past District Governor Honeycutt. 
the visitors were Past District Governor 
Thomas W. Crews of Spartanburg and past 
Lieutenant-Governor W. Deck Hull, also of 
Spartanburg. 

Solos, duets, quartets and group singing 
of club songs and new and old popular 
favorites featured the program, each club 
being given an opportunity to present two 
or more selections. And did they sing! This 
was the first sing-song of the Carolinas Dis- 
trict and many spoke of it as the best inter- 
club meeting they had ever attended. 


Among 


® NEW ENGLAND 

Salem, Massachusetts, was host to an inter- 
club meeting for Division VI. recently. 
Among the clubs participating in the con- 
ference were Malden, Winthrop, Everett, 
Salem, Lynn, Beverly and Revere. 

International Trustee Ernest F. McGregor, 
District Governor Ervin A. Center, Lieutenant- 
Governor Fred C. Mitchell and Field Service 
Representative Walter E. Harmon were 
present. 

Speakers at the evening program were In- 
ternational Trustee McGregor and District 
Governor Center. A feature was the singing 
contest between Salem, Beverly and Lynn. 
The Beverly group won the contest. 


@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


International President and Mrs. William 
O. Harris were guests of honor at this year’s 
birthday party of the Benicia Kiwanis club 
when seventy turkeys were carved by as many 
Kiwanians to serve about four hundred 
guests. The affair was unique in many ways, 
the dinner was home cooked and _ served 
family style, the dining-room was a bower 
of greens and flowers, which came from the 
gardens of the members of the Benicia club, 
the dinner was served by boys and girls of the 
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high school, who were dressed in special 
bright-colored costumes made at the school, 
and there was delightful entertainment and 
enthusiastic group singing, followed by danc- 
ing. No effort is spared by members of the 
Benicia club and their wives to make this 
event one to be long remembered by those 
who attend and this year’s party was a most 
successful one. 

During the Shrine Convention to be held 
in San Francisco this July, visiting nobles 
should plan to attend the special Kiwanis- 
Shrine Luncheon at the Hotel Fairmont on 
Thursday, July 28, at which the Kiwanis Club 
of San Francisco will be host. 

Kiwanians visiting California are cordially 
invited to visit and make use of the California- 
Nevada District office, located in Suite 452, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, California. 


@ ALABAMA 


District Governor John Kimbrough Wat- 
kins, following in the footsteps of the Georgia 
District, has done and is doing some fine 
work in the increased use of cotton campaign 
among the clubs of the Alabama District. 
The Committee on Agriculture of the Ala- 
bama District is doing all in its power to put 
the clubs behind this movement. 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

International President William O. Harris 
recently made several visitations in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District. His address in 
Madisonville, Kentucky, was well received by 
two hundred and seventy-five Kiwanians and 
their ladies from Madisonville, Sturgis, 
Greenville, Princeton, Hopkinsville, Provi- 
dence, Marion, Nashville, Evansville, Spring- 
field, Bowling Green and Middlesboro. The 
banquet hall was decorated to represent 
Mount Vernon, a reproduction of the front 
of the Washington home being erected at 
one end with white picket fences extending 
down the sides. The floor was a profusion of 
foliage and flowers. International Vice- 
President Harper Gatton and District Gover- 
nor James W. Bradner met International 
President Harris in Evansville and drove him 
to Madisonville. 

District Secretary Roy S. Wilson motored 
the group to Nashville for a meeting, which 


was attended by representatives from Spring- 
field and Murfreesboro. International Presi- 
dent Harris delivered an_ inspirational 
address. 


® GEORGIA 


Twenty-six members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Atlanta, including an honorary member of 
the club, Governor Richard B. Russell of the 
State of Georgia, attended the inter-club 
meeting at Warm Springs recently. They 
reported enthusiastically that this was one of 
the best Kiwanis meetings they ever attended. 
It rained all afternoon and evening but the 
golf tournament was played according to 
schedule and won by Dr. Harvey Payne of the 
Atlanta club. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of the 
State of New York was in attendance and 
delivered the principal address. Governor 
Russell gave an inspiring talk followed by 
addresses by District Governor Thomas O. 
Marshall of the Georgia District and District 
Governor John Kimbrough Watkins of the 
Alabama District. Regardless of the rain, 
more than half of the two hundred Kiwanians 
present wore cotton suits. Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz, Immediate Past 
District Governor Fred H. Sned, District 
Secretary J. Lewis Merritt, District Treasurer 
Joseph S. Shaw, and Lieutenant-Governors 
BP K. Davis. Potter F, Gould, Victor - 
Hagood, Charles :* R 
Young were present. 


eilly and James A. 


To encourage inter-club visitations, Dis- 
trict Governor Thomas O. Marshall early in 
January offered a silver goblet in each of the 
six divisions of the Georgia District for the 
club scoring the highest number of points 
determined by miles traveled times _per- 
centage of members making the _presenta- 
tion of the goblet to another club at an 
inter-club meeting. This activity is proving 
very interesting. In Division Il. of which 
Victor L. Hagood of Lawrenceville is Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, two clubs have had an at- 
tendance of one hundred per cent at the 
meeting at which they presented the goblet 
to another club. President Jesse J. Baggett 
of the Lawrenceville club and a member of 
the district Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, was placed in charge of the movement 
of the goblet and prepared an_ itinerary 
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which would carry the cup from one of the 
twelve clubs in the division to another every 
two weeks. Up to June 15, six clubs had 
moved the goblet a total of one hundred and 
ninety-two miles and had attendances of 
54.50% , 90%, 92%, 100%, 93.47% and 100% 
of their membership in making the visits for 
an average of 88.33% member-attendance in 
the six movements.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hagood has attended all meetings. The 
visiting clubs have put on instructive and 
enjoyable programs. The movement will end 
August 1] and permanent possession of Dis- 
trict Governor Marshall’s goblet will be 
made at the District Convention to be held 
in Brunswick in October. 


© OHIO 


Nearly two hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
from thirteen southern and central Ohio clubs 
gathered in Chillicothe recently for one of 
the most successful divisional meetings ever 
held in the Ohio District. The occasion was 
the tenth birthday anniversary of the club. 

The afternoon was spent in golfing at the 
Chillicothe Country Club and in making 
historic tours about the city. 

The feature gathering was held at the Elks’ 
Club, where a banquet was served to more 
than two hundred and twenty-five guests. 
During the dinner entertainment was pro- 
vided. President Judge Marshall G. Fenton 
introduced — the 
Governor Forrest F. 


toastmaster, Lieutenant- 
Smith of Division V., 
who in turn introduced Wilby G. Hyde, a Past 
District Governor. He read a list of those 
sending messages, including a message from 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

Among the honored guests present were 
Past International President Edmund F. 
Arras, District Governor John B. Wilkinson, 
Immediate Past District Governor Arch A. 
Schramm, Past District Governor Robert C. 
Dunn, District Secretary Pete Land, Past 
Lieutenant-Governors Fred R. White, Leroy 
G. Silbaugh and A. C. Link. The principal 
address was delivered by Dr. Frank L. Slutz 
of Dayton, noted psychologist. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Portsmouth, Lan- 
caster, Northern Columbus, Columbus, Logan, 
Circleville, Linden Heights, Newark, North- 
west Columbus, Marietta, Hillsboro and Dela- 
ware were represented. 

















The Kiwanis Club of South Central, Chicago, is host at an inter-club meeting held in the Administration Building of the Century of Progress Exposition. 











Part of erowd at Annual Colorade-Wyoming District Pienic held at Vanmont, ranch home of 
International Trustee and Mrs. Edmond C. van Diest, which is situated on the scenic Perry Park 
read about halfway between Denver and Colorado Springs. 


The committee consisting of Robert L. 
Radford, Chairman, Alvin W. Jones, A. D. 
Wright, J. Erie Nutt, W. H. Hearmann and 
Harold J. W. Boecher, as well as song leader 
George A. Kah and pianist Pete Laudeman 
of Portsmouth, were given a vote of thanks 
for their efforts. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

International President William O. Harris 
visited the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Ili- 
nois, recently on the occasion of a conference 
of Division XL. He addressed members of the 
Springfield club and numerous other Illinois 
Kiwanians at a luncheon. District Governor 
George B. Franks spoke on activities and 
ideals of the district. The luncheon was fol- 
lowed by group singing led by Harry J. 
Maher. President William McKenzie of the 
Springfield club presided and _ introduced 
Wesley B. Walraven. 
Lieutenant-Governor Walraven introduced 
Past International President Horace W. Mc- 
David of Decatur, Illinois. Past International 
President McDavid introduced District Secre- 
tary Raymond S. Blunt. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Springfield, Alton, 
Winchester, East Saint Louis, Lincoln, Jack- 
sonville, Decatur, Champaign, Englewood- 
Chicago, Chillicothe, Park Ridge and Mount 
Carmel were represented. 

Members of the various clubs met Inter- 
national President Harris at the Alton rail- 
read station and a breakfast was held at the 
Sangamo club. The group then visited 
Lincoln’s tomb in Oak Ridge cemetery where 
International President Harris placed a 
wreath. Members played golf at the country 
club until noon. 


® COLORADO-W YOMING 

Kiwanians of the Colorado-Wyoming Dis- 
trict attach a great deal of importance to the 
annual Kiwanis picnic, or, as some call it, 
the annual field meet and outing, held at 
Vanmont, ranch home of International 
Trustee and Mrs. Edmond C. van _ Diest. 
Vanmont is situated on the scenic Perry Park 
road, about halfway between Denver and 
Colorado Springs. 

Reasons for attaching considerable import- 
ance to this yearly event quickly become 


Lieutenant-Governot 


apparent when it is remembered that among 
the ideals to which Kiwanis is devoted is 
the promotion of good-fellowship on some- 
thing more extensive than a community basis. 
In the West, where population is less dense 
than in eastern areas, such codrdinated efforts 
as spring from inter-community harmony are 
not only important but essential. Accordingly, 
any measure which tends to foster to a mate- 
rial degree the ideal of widespread good- 
fellowship, with its resultant understanding 
and codperation, becomes at once a thing of 
more than ordinary significance. 
Recognizing the importance of thorough 
acquaintanceship among Kiwanians of the 
Colorado-Wyoming District, the Denver and 
Colorado Springs Kiwanis clubs conceived 
the idea six years ago of an annual. outing 
to be participated in by the clubs of the two 
states. The problem of a site for the outing 
was quickly disposed of when the use of 
Vanmont was offered. The location, from a 
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standpoint of ease of accessibility, the scenic 
surroundings and the facilities for thorough 
enjoyment of the outdoors could not be sur- 
passed. Plans were formulated and the first 
annual outing of the Colorado-Wyoming Dis- 
trict was held. Its success was such that it 
was decided to hold the outing again the 
following year. 

Since then Kiwanians from the clubs of 
the two states have congregated each year 
at Vanmont. Accompanied by their families, 
they assemble from far and near and the 
spirit of good-fellowship for which Kiwanis 
stands is stimuated. Community learns about 
community, men who have been strangers to 
one another become friends, understanding 
grows. 

Kiwanians of the two states are looking 
forward to the 1932 field meet and outing to 
be held early in August. At the first meeting 
six years ago about three hundred were 
present. Since then each. year has found 
the assemblage larger. Last year there was 
an attendance of four hundred and twenty- 
five. Plans are being made to entertain more 
than four hundred this August. 

To formulate and carry out thoroughly en- 
tertaining programs for these annual picnics, 
special committees are named by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Denver and Colorado Springs. The 
combined committee is now at work prepar- 
ing the program for the 1932 outing. 


® PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

The conference of Division IT. was held at 
Everett, Washington, on May 5, under the 
direction of Lieutenant-Governor I. Wesley 
Bennett of Bremerton. All sessions were held 
at the Monte Cristo Hotel. President Archie 
O. Kent of the Everett club presided at the 
opening luncheon which was a regular meet- 
ing of that club. Officers and local commit- 
teemen were seated at group tables for the 
discussion of the phases of the work applying 
to their own special activities. Topics for 
the afternoon conference were ably handled 
by: Prof. Joseph Daniels, University, Seattle; 
Ray K. Sonnemann, Auburn; Milton C. 
Kalfus, North Central, Seattle; Sam Joseph- 
son, Bremerton; Francis W. Mansfield, 




















A conference of Division XI. of the Hlinois-Eastern Iowa District was held recently in Springfield, 

Illinois, at which International President William O. Harris was in attendance. International President 

Harris, with ethers, visited Abraham Lincoln’s Home. Left to right: President William McKenzie of 

the Springfield club; Lieutenant-Governor Wesley B. Walraven of Division X1I.; District Governor 

George B. Franks of the Ilinois-Eastern lowa District; President Carroll W. Flewelling of the Decatur, 

Illinois, Kiwanis club; International President Harris; and Kiwanians Audus W. Shipton and J. 
Cerwine Jehnston of Springfield, 
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Everett; A. R. Metz, Everett; Dr. Samuel 
Koch, University, Seattle; Francis M. Apple- 
gate, Port Orchard; Robert A. Stuart, 
Everett; Dr. J. Walton Darrough, Monroe; 
Dr. John Silknitter, Enumclaw; Arthur S. 
Morton, Port Orchard and C. Fred Harley, 
North Central, Seattle. With one hundred 
and forty-five in attendance a delightful ban- 
quet was staged in the evening with Presi- 
dent Kent in charge. Entertainment numbers 
by Everett artists, movies of the Spokane 
Health Center and an address by District 
Governor Clinton S. Harley completed a most 
interesting and instructive meeting. Fifteen 
clubs were represented. 

Lieutenant-Governor Arthur S. Cory of 
Chehalis held his conference of Division III. 
at Centralia, Washington, on May 6. One 
hundred and twenty-five were present from 
thirteen Kiwanis clubs. The fellowship 
luncheon at the Lewis and Clark Hotel was 
presided over by President William D. Lyness 
of Tacoma. Discussions at the afternoon 
conference were led by Ray K. Sonnemann, 
Auburn; Ralph L. Johnstone, South Tacoma; 
Thomas C. Bloomer, Ilwaco-Long Beach; 
Earl Leon France, Elma; Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor W. Arthur Steele of Division VII.; James 
Paul Neal, Olympia; William O. McCaw, 
Aberdeen; John W. Goddard, Centralia; 
H. S. Bennett, Chehalis; T. S. Morrison, Jr., 
Olympia; Arthur R. Howland, Buckley; Fred 
W. Hoyt, Puyallup; E. T. Hazeltine, South 
Bend. Committee conferences followed. An 
informal banquet in the evening was presided 
over by John B. Wood, famed toastmaster 
from Centralia. Stunts, music and a splendid 
address by District Governor Harley were 
featured. The Spokane motion pictures pre- 
ceded the dance. 

The Bellingham conference of Division I. 
was held on May 7, under’the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor Alexander T. Robson of 
New Westminster, British Columbia. Every 
club in the 
Speakers on the afternoon program were: 
John A. Kellogg, Bellingham; Roy B. 
Vaughan, New Westminster; Charles B. 
Ballard, North Central, Seattle; David 
Spencer, Vancouver, British Columbia; Mar- 
vin S. Allyn, Bellingham; Roy S. Shields, 
New Westminster; R. George McCuish, Van- 
couver; G. Herbert Stevens, Victoria; Joseph 
A. Reeves, Mount Vernon; DeFore Cramblitt, 
Anacortes; Andrew J. Cosser, Port Angeles; 
Kenneth G. MacKenzie, New Westminster; 
Ed C. Walsh, North Vancouver. Ray I. Wise 
of Bellingham was song leader with Chauncev 
Griffith at the piano. A thirty-minute round 
table discussion followed the conference. 
President W. Ellis Brown of Victoria was 
toastmaster at the evening banquet, which 
featured an address by District Governor 
Harley and the Spokane pictures of child 
welfare activities. 

Division IX. assembled at Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, on May 12. Lieutenant-Governor Walter 
S. Chiene of Marshfield, Oregon, presided. 
All clubs were represented. A luncheon, 
afternoon conference and evening banquet 
occupied the time instructively. An auto tour 
and bridge party was scheduled for the ladies. 
The conference program included complete 
discussions of subjects of interest to Ki- 
wanians. The evening banquet was held at 
the Country Club with one hundred and 
twenty-three present. The Roseburg Orchestra 
played during the evening. The famous 
Klamath Falls Kiwanis Glee Club was 
present and rendered a complete musical 


division was represented. 

















Members of the Kiwanis Club of Americus, Georgia, wore cotton suits in connection with “Cotton 
Week” in the Georgia District. 


program. A showing of the Spokane pictures 
preceded a splendid address by District 
Governor Harley. 

Camas-Washougal Kiwanians on May 13 
entertained the Division VII. conference at 
Camas, Washington, with Karl F. West in 
charge of arrangements. Lieutenant-Governor 
W. Arthur Steele of Clatskanie presided. The 
luncheon session was directed by Ben H. 
Hazen of Portland. Afternoon conference 
topics were ably handled by: Karl F. West, 
Camas; Lee R. Richey, Beaverton; John A. 
Buchanan and Dr. Leon W. Hyde, Astoria; 
Fred C. Carleton, Camas; Ben H. Hazen, 
Charles F. Walker and Harold C. Jones, 
Portland; Guy H. Burdick, Vancouver; Daniel 
O. Webster, Peninsula-Portland; Charles T. 
Hurd, Montavilla-Portland; Joseph G. Nau- 
man and Barney Garrett, Saint Helens; F. L. 
Phipps, The Dalles; Clyde Mason and 
Chester A. Groat, Seaside; George B. Con- 
yers, Clatskanie; Field Service Representa- 
tive Ernest L. Lucas; Dr. V. N. Christianson, 
Longview; and Clarence H. Lillie, Kelso. 
During the afternoon the ladies were enter- 
tained with a tea at Orchard Hills and a 
trip through the Woolen Mills. Mrs. Robert 
W. Carmack was in charge of the events. 
The evening banquet was the largest of the 
series of such district events, over two 
hundred and twenty-five attending. President 
Fred Carleton of the Camas club presided. 
The Longview Kiwanis Boys’ Band and Jesse 
C. Mathews’ Band from Washougal enter- 
tained. An interesting stunt program was 
put on by visiting clubs. Bend Kiwanians, 
snowed away from their Division IX. con- 
ference, were present at Camas in large num- 





bers. District Governor Harley made _ the 
principal address of the evening and showed 
the Spokane movies. 

The Tillamook Conference was held on 
May 14 under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Governor G. Clifford Knodell of Albany, 
Oregon. Splendid arrangements were directed 
by Harold Powell and Mrs. Powell. An inter- 
esting luncheon was in charge of Claude W. 
Barrick of Tillamook. Afternoon conference 
speakers were: Ross E. Sumerwell, Tilla- 
mook; Robert W. Travis and Earl A. Nott, 
McMinnville; U. Scott Page and Roy R. 
Hewitt, Salem; G. Glenn Holmes, Albany; 
Frank B. Mathews, Corvallis; Charles Bol- 
linger and Arthur G. Beattie, Oregon City; 
Claude W. Barrick and Frank B. Bennett, 
Tillamook; Field Representative 
Lucas; and Hugh G. Black, Dallas. During 
the afternoon the ladies were entertained with 
a theatre matinee, motoring, swimming and 
a bridge tea at the home of Mrs. Allan A. 
Hall. The banquet at the Masonic Temple 
was a fitting climax to the series of nine 


Service 


divisional conferences. Program numbers of 
excellent character were presented by Ki- 
wanians from Albany, Oregon City and Cor- 
vallis. Past District Governor Charles F. 
Walker was toastmaster. The Spokane movies 
were shown and District Governor Harley 
delivered an address upon the responsibilities 
of citizenship. President Ross E. Sumerwell 
then led the crowd to the Elks Temple where 
dancing was enjoyed. On Sunday the Tilla- 
mook Kiwanians led fishing delegations to 
favored streams and cheese lovers were 
guided through the famed factories of the 
“Cheese City.” 








The Kiwanis Club of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, maintained a Kiwanis Playground for Under-Privileged 
Children during the summer of 1931. Many children took advantage of this opportunity, Past 
President L. J. Swanbom and members of the Board of Directors are in the picture. 








® Lake View, Chicago, Hlinois, 
Holds 4th Annual Handicraft ~ 
Exposition 

The Kiwanis Club of Lake Vi-+ «, Chicago, 
Illinois, just recently sponsored the holding 
of its 4h Annual Handicraft Exposition. 
The Exposition was open to the public from 
April 14 to April 21. 
hundred entries in the Exposition from eigh- 
teen elementary parochial 
schools, the local Y.M.C.A. and several scout 
The Exposition was viewed by over 


There were over four 
= hools. two 


troops. 

3,000 people exclusive of school children’s 
groups. Over fifty prizes were awarded to 
the various winners and distributed by the 
President of the Lake View club on the clos- 
ing night of the Exposition. This Exposition 
was held in a large double store in the very 
heart of the business district of the club's 
territory and as proven by the visitors is of 
great interest to the public as well as to edu- 
cators and children directly interested. 


®@ Gainesville, Florida, Sets 
Goal of 75,000 Activities 
During 1932 

The Kiwanis Club at Gainesville, Florida, 
with forty-four members, has set for itself a 
goal of more than 75,000 activities during 
1932 and is well on the way towards reaching 
that goal. Many of the activities are interest- 
ing and all of them are ones which any club 


can conduct. 

When Dr. James W. Norman, dean of the 
College of Education in the University of 
Florida, was elected President of the Gaines- 
ville club for 1932, he drew up a “budget of 
activities” which members of the club and 
different committees could do. At the first 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


meeting of the year he submitted this budget. 
The members have joined in the plan and the 
Gainesville club is serving notice that other 
clubs in its size group will have to step lively 
this year to win the International Efficiency 
Contest. 

As a foreword to his “budget of activities,” 
which consisted of twenty-one pages and was 
mimeographed and distributed to members, 
President Norman had the following to say: 

“Many times in the past I have heard the 
remark that we do not do enough in this club. 
When first nominated for President of the 
club | determined if elected to find something 
for the club to do. How many things should 
a club be expected to do? The first number 
that came to my mind was seventy-three; why 
this number I do not know. So I set out to 
find seventy-three activities in which the club 
might engage. This number soon gave way 
to 336. Then 1,000 was the goal. then 10,000, 
and the budget given below contains over 
75,000 activities and is far from complete. 

“The slogan at the beginning of the budget 
is: “A deed is more powerful than a dollar. 
We do not have very many dollars, hence the 
necessity for a ‘budget of activities.’ 

“In preparing the budget many sources 
were consulted for ideas. (1) The district 
convention at Palm Beach was attended with 
only one purpose in mind: namely, to find 
something for the club to do. There the ex- 
pression ‘Budget of Activities’ was used and 
the following pages are the result. (2) 
Every Kiwanis Magazine that could be found 
was clipped for suggestions. (3) All the 
booklets of ‘Suggestions’ for the various com- 
mittees were read for the same purposes. (4) 
The Divisional School of Instruction held in 
Gainesville on December 16 was a veritable 





and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


gold mine of ideas.” 

The first page of activities is devoted to 
those which the individual members can do. It 
includes such items as “forty-two members 
present at fifty-two meetings, 2,184 activities. 
(Note: The club roster contained only forty- 
two names at the beginning of the year.) 
Reading twelve issues of THE Kiwanis MaGa- 
ZINE for general information about Kiwanis 
and for new suggestions for committee 
activities, 504 activities. Vote in primary 
election, forty-two; vote in general election, 
forty-two. Take part in calling contest put 
on by Good Will and Grievances Committee, 
1,772. Shake hands with the President of the 
club at every meeting, 2,132. Shake hands 
with at least half of the members of the club 
at each mecting, 42.640. At least half the 
club shake hands with speakers, visiting 
musicians and entertainers at each meeting, 
1,092. Have something to say at least once 
each quarter, not as a part of the regular 
program but at unexpected times, 8,736 activ- 
ities.” 

The next page is devoted to general sug- 
gestions for all committees and following 
pages list suggested activities for each com- 
mittee. 

In addition to presenting the “budget of 
activities,” the new president took an envelope 
for each committee and filled each envelope 
with the booklet of suggestions for that com- 
mittee and any other suggestions which he 
had been able to suggest from his own ex- 
periences or to clip or “lift” from anywhere. 

The “budget of activities” as presented by 
the president has proven a_ remarkable 
stimulus to the members, who are earnestly 
engaged in making this year an active one 
for the club. 








Following « luncheon of the West Allis, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club, the members gathered to participate in the celebration of the George Washington Bicen- 


tennial by planting a variety of trees. 


ef ceremonies. The High School Saxephene Band 
were given by Mayor M. V. Baxter and Rev. J. 


The program was in charge of Eugene Pynn, Superintendent of Parks. Kiwanian Lee Sagemueller acted as master 


selections and Vice-President James McCormack led the community singing. Inspiring talks 
. Burbach, a member of the Kiwanis club. President Harry P. Hurley planted the first tree. 
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@® Much Publicity Given 
to Huntington, Indiana 

When the Committee on Publicity of the 
Huntington, Indiana, Kiwanis club made its 
annual report at the last meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1931, it presented one of the most in- 
teresting and convincing exhibits of the year. 
The report consisted of a scrap book in which 
had been pasted nearly ninety per cent of the 
Kiwanis publicity appearing in the two local 
newspapers in 1931. 

The scrap book, compiled by M. E. Straup, 
Chairman of the Committee on Publicity, con- 
tained clippings totalling 2,000 newspaper 
column inches. In addition, it was estimated 
that approximately 400 column inches had not 
been pasted in the book because they were 
merely duplications of like clippings already 
entered. The 2,400 column inchés were 
equivalent to one sixteen-page newspaper 
completely filled with information about Ki- 
wanis and its local, district and International 
activities. 

Kiwanian Straup turned the scrap book 
over to the club secretary to be filed as the 
1931 history of the Huntington Kiwanis club. 


® Mason City, Iowa, Conducts 
Sixth Annual Hobby Show 

The Sixth Annual Hobby Show, conducted 
jointly by the Mason City, lowa, Kiwanis club 
and the Boys’ Work Department of the 
Y.M.C.A., attracted 575 exhibits from 134 
boys. Several thousand persons visited the 
exhibit which included most everything a boy 
collects or makes, such as airplanes, marbles, 
kites, stamps, curios of all kinds—a list al- 
most without limit. Each year the Mason City 
club contributes $50.00 in check service 
which helps to pay for badges and other ex- 
penses of the show. But the contributions are 
far more in personal service and this year 
forty-four different Kiwanians gave from one 
hour to over a day’s time each at this show 
receiving the entries, judging, doing “guard 
duty” during the show and helping check out. 

Since the first show was held, six years ago, 
there has been a marked improvement in 
both the character and quality of the exhibits 
and the methods in which they are put up and 
exhibited at the show. This year the show 


concluded with a concert by the champion- 
ship high school band of one hundred pieces, 
which the club has several times helped send 
to State and National Contests. This was fol- 




































Seventh Annual Southern California Y. M. C. A. 
Kiwanis Club ot San 


lowed by the presentation of ribbons and 
cups. Over five hundred people were in at- 
tendance. 

The Hobby Show is only a part of the club’s 
program of work in connection with the Boys’ 
Work Department of the Y.M.C.A. For the 
fourth year the club is purchasing member- 
ships for boys who could not otherwise afford 
them. This group of boys is under constant 
supervision of the Boys’ Work Committee and 
a boy is assigned to each Kiwanian for advice 
and counsel. 


@ Salem, Oregon, Has 
Work Promotion Plan 


When it comes to responding to a call for 
help in community work, the Kiwanis Club 
of Salem, Oregon, has just made a record of 
which its members are justly proud. A call 
was made by the Salem Chamber of Com- 
merce for a meeting of representatives of all 
service and women’s clubs of the city to 
discuss plans through which immediate work 
could be found for the unemployed. 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of Salem 
cooperated with other organizations and as- 
sisted in working out what was termed the 
“Work Promotion Plan.” This plan_pro- 





boys’ Basket-ball Tournament sponsored by the 
Pedro. California. 


vided that committees of both men and 
women should call upon business and pro- 
fessional men as well as at the homes. 

Each committee was instructed to make a 
plea for work for the unemployed and each 
household was asked to sign a form promis- 
ing extra work within sixty days. In ten 
days $117,000 in work was promised and of 
this the Kiwanis committee reported nineteen 
per cent. 

If your club is interested in Salem’s plan, 
write to Kiwanian Nate D. Elliott, Elliott 
Printing House, Inc., Salem, Oregon. 


® Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Sponsoring Day Nursery 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, is interested in a Day Nursery. 
The club took care of six hundred and fifty- 
four children during the month of March, 
allowing their mothers to go to work. In ad- 
dition to this, a fund was created to give em- 
ployment to some of the mothers who had 
absolutely no means of support. Splendid 
work has been done by Saint John in supply- 
ing hot midday meals to school children. This 
was greatly unfortunate 
parents who were out of employment. 


appreciated — by 























Left: Some of the exhibits shown in the Sixth Annual Hobby Show conducted jointly by the Mason City, lowa, Kiwanis club and Boys’ Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Mason City recently. Right: A crowd of over five hundred people attended the concert by the Mason City High School championship band of 


one hundred pieces which opened the concluding evening’s program of the Sixth Annual Hobby Show. The club has several times helped send this band 
to State and National Contests. Following the band concert, the prize-winning shields and cups were presented to winners in the Hobby Show. 
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® Marion, Ohio, Supports 
Hobby Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Marion, Ohio, finan- 
cially supported a boys’ and girls’ Hobby 
Show recently at the Y. M. C. A. The club 
also helped plan and judge the entries. This 
is the fourth annual hobby show the club 
has participated in and Marion Kiwanians 
feel it is a fine service. This year the club 
gave special attention to hobbies pertaining 
to the celebration of the George Washington 
Bicentennial. There were approximately 
eight hundred different entries of collections, 
handicraft work, paintings, sculpturing, etc. 
The Marion club feels that this stimulates a 
keen interest for hobbies among the children. 
@ Shamokin, Pennsylvania, Issues 
Bulletins on Business Standards 

The Kiwanis Club of Shamokin recently 
issued several folders. These bulletins were 
discussions on Business Standards, compiled 
by William K. Armstrong, Chairman of the 
Committee on Business Standards of the 
Shamokin club. The bulletins are well writ- 
ten and show exceptional leadership on the 
part of Kiwanian Armstrong. 


®@ Summer Camp Provided Under- 
Privileged Boys by Staunton, Virginia 

“Say Mister! you ain’t fooling are you? 
Would I like to go to a camp? Ask me 
again. Would 1?” He was but a mite of 
a lad and he was standing in front of a 
tumble-down shack that showed the- poverty 
and need of those who lived within. He was, 
however, a bright boy with all the possibili- 
ties of a good citizen. This boy had just 
been asked if he would like to go to the 
Kiwanis Camp for boys. He went and was 
called “Snort.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Staunton conceived 
the idea of sponsoring a camp free of charge 
for under-privileged boys from the very most 
needy homes of the community. The club 
had no money in its treasury, but a camp was 
provided just the brought 
sacks of apples, potatoes, corn, or baskets 


same, Some 
of peaches, plums, tomatoes, cabbages, etc. 
Others gave ice, coal, wood and tools. One 
loaned an old automobile and furnished gas 
and oil for it. Another loaned his camp 
lodge and furnished the beds. All who 
could gave money. 

The Staunton club had decided to feed 
those boys all they could eat and so supplies 
were plentiful. One lad looked up at the 
cook after the first meal and said, “Don’t 
you know this is the only time that I have 
ever eaten all I could.” Because of the 
foodstuff donated, the club fed those boys 


—= 


and paid the cook and the other small ex- 
penses of the camp, outside of equipment 
costs, on fifty cents per day for each boy. 

“0-0-0! My jaw hurts. See? Daddy 
got mad at me this morning and slapped me 
to the floor.” Yes, his jaw and the whole 
side of his face was swollen. It was little 
Billy whom the boys called Tom Mix be- 
cause he liked to play cowboy. Yes, he 
needed to get away from home for a while, 
from an abusive parent. The ten days, each 
lad had ten days, brought to him new ex- 
periences, how to play new games, to be a 
good sport winning or losing, to cheerfully 
obey a command of the carefully selected 
leaders, table manners never before observed, 
courtesy to his elders and the other sex, 
for there was a little talk on all these things 
every day. 

The city and county nurse and executive 
secretary of the associated charity organiza- 
tion gave the club most of the names of the 
boys. Others were known by Kiwanians. 
Into each home a Kiwanian went and talked 
with the parents and the boy. 

The Staunton club was fortunate in having 
in its membership both the General Secretary 
and the Physical Director of the Y.M.C.A. 
They supervised without salary the camp 
In addition, four high 
school boys worked as leaders through the 
periods. 

“Horsefly! Is everything all right?” He 
was but a little fly at that but he clicked his 
heels and saluted “Aye! Aye! Sir.” “I 
am glad to see you aboard, Horsefly.” Then 
the reply “I am glad to be aboard, sir.” Did 
he like to do that? I'll say he did. 

A few of the boys were subnormal mentally. 
All of them had had subnormal experiences. 
Life was not giving them a very fair shake. 
Homes were broken up through death or 
Between 
forty and fifty were given a ten-day period 
at camp and gained almost exactly one-half 
pound per day in weight. 

Is it any wonder the Staunton club thinks 
this is the best and most far-reaching thing 
it has ever done? 


and its program. 


sickness and long unemployment. 


® Hartford, Connecticut, 
Maintains Scholarship Fund 

Kiwanis Scholarships under the direction 
of the Birthday Scholarship Fund Commit 
tee have been an important factor in the 


club activities of the Kiwanis Club of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, since May, 1928. During 
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these four years, six scholarships, totaling 
$4,725.00, have been awarded to Hartford 
boys by the generosity of members of the 
club in contributing to the Scholarship 
Fund. 

The Scholarship Fund is operated on a 
rotating plan. The money that is given so 
graciously is awarded as a scholarship loan 
and pledged to be returned to the club with- 
in a reasonable time. This plan seeks to 
keep the Scholarship Fund working in- 
definitely. 

The club spirit back of this activity has 
been splendid and the results that are being 
obtained indicate that the club is doing a 
job that is very much worth while. This is 
an activity of good will on the part of the 
Hartford Kiwanis club, which solicits and 
merits the support of every individual mem- 


ber. 


@ West Palm Beach, Florida, 
Interested in Under-Privileged 
Child Work 

The annual report of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee of the West Palm Beach 
club shows that during 1931 the Medical 
and Surgical Clinic handled a total of 1,325 
cases at a cost of $3,422.39. 
and nose clinic handled 1,112 cases at a cost 
of $3,891.94 and the Dental Clinic among 
other items made 5,759 fillings and many ex- 


The eye, ear 


aminations, X-rays, etc., the total expendi- 
ture amounting to $9,250.55. In addition the 
work of the County Nurse was continued 
and emergency wards maintained. This work 
of the West Palm Beach club is an inspira- 
tien and a community service which cannot 


be measured in dollars. Congratulations! 


® Steubenville, Ohio, 
Meets Crisis 

The Kiwanis Club of Steubenville, Ohio, 
placed “anti-starvation barrels” in more than 
two hundred grocery stores for the collection 
of donated food stuffs for needy residents of 
the community. President Car] A. Weinman 
appointed special committees to handle the 
placing of the barrels, each labeled with ap- 
pealing stickers, while the city assumed the 
task of collecting the barrels when filled. 
Patrons of the stores have formed the habit 
of buying an extra purchase when doing their 






















A doll show and a 

parade three blocks 
long with hundreds of gayly 
decorated vehicles was a fea- 
ture at Scottsbluff, Nebraska, put on by the 
Kiwanis club of that city. The Kiwanis Play- 
ground was the major activity of the club for 
1931. In the parade, Chief of Police Guy Carlson, 
a member of the club, looked after the children. 
Needless to say, he was popular. 
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shopping and dropping it in the barrel as 
they leave the store. This plan worked splen- 
didly and the Steubenville club is to be con- 
gratulated upon this fine activity. 


® Northeast Detroit, Michigan, 
Holds Spelling Bee 

A fast and furious spelling bee was staged 
recently at a weekly meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Northeast Detroit. Less than twenty 
minutes were required to spell down the 
twenty-seven contesting Kiwanians. And 
when it was done, the club treasury, by vir- 
tue of an agreement whereby each man paid 
a nickel penalty for missing a word, was 
richer by exactly $1.30. The winner, who 
not only escaped the penalty but who also 
received three loud cheers and a tiger, was 
J. Hartley Fowler, Executive Secretary of 
the Northeastern Y. M. C. A. His only stub- 
born opponent was Donald J. Kirk, who 
handled several tough words with ease only 
to fail on that old demon, “accommodate.” 
He forgot to double the “m.” 

The bee was inspired by The Detroit News 
Metropolitan and National Spelling Bee, 
which was conducted in schools of Wayne, 











regularly and 
must conduct 
themselves __ad- 
mirably in the 
section at the 
bali park. Vari- 
ous members of 
the club were 
allotted the 
churches of the 
city and given a 
sufficient number 
of tickets which 
were printed for 
all the boys in 
Sunday School 
between the ages 
of seven and 
fourteen, inclu- 
sive. These 

ickets were 
placed in the 
hands of the 
Sunday School Superintendents, who in turn 
gave them to teachers of the various classes. 
The card is signed and dated by the teacher, 
as well as by the Chairman of the Under- 




















An inter-club sign of the Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary. clubs of Port Arthur, Texas, was sponsored 


by the Kiwanis club of that city. 


Three of these will be erected in the near future. Kiwanians 


J. T. Stateson and Herman F. Mazur were in charge of the undertaking. 


Oakland and Macomb counties. Words were 
pronounced from the special list that was 
prepared for the district bees. 

The contest was arranged by Dr. Lyle ( 
Ling, Chairman of the club’s Committee on 
Program. The Spelling Bee Editor of The 
News performed in the dual capacity of pro- 
nouncer and judge. 


® Knot Hole Club Organized 
by Jackson, Mississippi 

At the beginning of the basebail season this 
year the City of Jackson qualified and en- 
tered the Southeastern League under the 
ownership of George Brannon, local baseball 
magnate and a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Jackson. Kiwanian Brannon has always 
manifested a great deal of interest in the 
activities of the club and at that time sug- 
gested to the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child that a Knot Hole Club be organized 
through the Kiwanis club which would allow 
the Under-Privileged Children of the Com- 
munity to attend the baseball games as guests 
of the Kiwanis club. 

To become a member of this Knot Hole 
Club, the children must conform to certain 
rules made up by the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. They must go to Sunday School 


Privileged Child Committee, and is then 
validated each Sunday by the teacher for the 
coming week. This allows the boys to go to 
all the games in Jackson for the following 
week. No class distinction was drawn by the 
club because it 
was found im- 
possible to do 
this and thus all 
boys in the com- 
munity are al- 
lowed this privi- 
lege. 

The Jackson 
club through its 
Under-Privileged 
Child Committee 
bought the lum- 
ber and the wire 
and had a sec- 
tion of the 
bleachers in the 
Park fenced off 
from the rest of 
the Park and ar- 
ranged for a sep- 
arate entrance to 
this section for 


the Knot Hole 











Recently the Kiwanis Club of Portland, Maine, distributed government flour to 
some four hundred and fifty families within two hours. 


’ A total of 2,270 sacks 
were given away. 

Gang. This feature keeps the boys altogether 
and makes a real rooting section for them. 

Chairman L. W. Long of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child secures each day for 
the Knot Hole Section two members of the 
club to act as hosts for the hoys. When any 
infringement on the club’s rules is noted the 
card is taken up and no more are allowed to 
be issued to that particular boy. This put a 
stop to any rule breaking. 

There are no Knot Hole peepers now 
around the fence of the Baseball Park and 
the Jackson club feels that to see this Gang 
in action is worth all the time and effort 
spent by all in securing this section for the 
boys. About four hundred boys belong to 
the Knot Hole Club and the Jackson club 
hopes to build better men and better base- 
ball fans by this method. 


® Kahoka, Missouri, Sponsoring 
Junior Baseball League 

Fifty-two boys are being sponsored in a 
Junior Baseball League this summer by the 
Kahoka, Missouri, Kiwanis club. A commit- 
tee of club members was selected to act as 
team managers and they in turn selected four 
boys from the group to act as team captains. 
After all the boys between the ages of ten 
and sixteen that wanted to play were regis- 
tered with the managers, the team captains 
met with managers and chose their teams. 
A schedule of games has been made out for 





The Kiwanis Club of Kahoka, Missouri, is sponsoring a Junior Baseball League 

consisting of fifty-two boys between the ages of ten and sixteen. Team managers 

and advisors in back row, left -te right, are: Clee Statton, D. F. Bartine, Paul 
Lakin, Stanley Hayden and Theodore Schumacher. 





the summer. This schedule calls for two 
games each week and will allow each team to 
play one game each week all summer. A 
complete record of all games will be kept and 
team as well as individual averages will be 
published for the benefit of the boys. Train- 
ing and sportsmanship are being emphasized 
at all times. The club will also sponsor some 
games in which boys younger than ten will 
A great deal of enthusiasm has 
been shown by the boys and the games al- 


participate. 


ready played have been of much interest and 


value. 


® Kennewick, Washington, 
Active in Civie Affairs 

A report of the accomplishments of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kennewick, Washington, 
showed that the club was very active in civic 
affairs last year. 

The playfield activity showed an enroll- 
ment of 204, a gain of twenty-six per cent 
over the previous year. The daily average 
attendance was sixty. In this connection the 
club sponsored a swimming school which was 
conducted by the Red Cross, 
of children and adults learned to swim and 


Large numbers 
swimmers were taught life-saving. Busses 
were furnished for daily transportation. 

The Kennewick club gave a cup for 4-H 
Club work, sponsored free soup in school 
1930-1931, furnished free 
lunches to twelve children last winter and 
also furnished free soup and milk during the 
winter of 1931-1932 

The club conducted a free playfield at 
the fair and had a float in the parade on the 
ith of July. 


and secured permission from the city to 


for the winter 


Kennewick Kiwanians urged 


allow football games to be played in the park, 
helped lay out grounds and furnished trans- 
portation to players for out-of-town games. 

The club entertained farmers of the com- 
munity in the spring and also entertained 
the teachers, as well as the football squad. 
The club purchased self-analysis pamphlets 
for the senior class and members of the club 
volunteered as instructors in the various 
lines, 

The quartet helped with Prosser States 
Day program and at several affairs in Pasco, 
as well as assisted in the Charity Musicale, 
which netted $160.00 for the Community 
Chest. 

The club also sponsored the placing of an 
old Oregon Trail memorial marker. The 
members also represented Kennewick at 


various gatherings over the state. 


@ Live Oak, Florida, Rendering 
Splendid Service to Community 

The Committee on Public Affairs of the 
Kiwanis Club of Live Oak, Florida, has been 
very active under the chairmanship of B. W. 
Helvenston, Jr. 

About a year ago the State Road Depart- 
ment agreed to grade and pave a much needed 
read from Live Oak to Mayo if the County 
Commissioners would acquire and clear a 
hundred-foot right-of-way from Live Oak to 
Luraville with the understanding that Lafay- 
ette County was to do the same on its side 
of the river. The County Commissioners 
asked two or three men to help in getting up 
the right-of-way leases but the matter dragged 
for seven or eight months. The Committee 
on Public Affairs realized that on account of 
the new paved road from Mayo to Perry, Live 
Oak was losing the Mayo and Lafayette 
County trade. They also realized it would 
provide through travel from Jacksonville to 


Perry. Chairman Helvenston, Jr., discussed 
the objective with the County Commissioners 
and after meeting with them on three occa- 
sions they finally asked him to secure these 
right-of-way leases. The County Commis- 
sioners advised the Public Affairs Committee 
that the County Road Superintendent with 
the county convicts would move the fences 
back and clear the right-of-way but the 
County was not willing nor able to pay any- 
thing for the right-of-way leases nor would 
they be willing to give any new wire fencing. 
This was quite an undertaking but the com- 
mittee was successful in procuring signed 
leases on a hundred-foot right-of-way seven- 
teen miles long for a road to be paved by the 
State Road Department. Comparing the cost 
of getting leases for the last road that was 
built in the county, this work saved the peo- 
ple of the county $21,250. 

There are only 
two leases that 
will have to be 
condemned, 
which should not 
cost the county 
over a few hun- 
dred _ dollars, 
otherwise this 
right-of-way has 
been obtained 
without any ex- 
pense. The 
County Road 
Superintendent 
advised Ch air- 
man Helvenston 
that the entire 
cost of the first 
six miles in 
clearing and set- 
ting back fences 
was eighty cents 


for staples. 
* * * 
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duced tobacco raising in Suwannee County, 
which was met with considerable skepticism 
from the farmers who had been raising cot- 
ton as their money crop. The club furnished 
all the cash necessary for planting, harvest- 
ing and building barns for curing the first 
year’s crop, as a guarantee to the growers 
that they would not lose more than their 
labor. The result was that not a single 
grower lost a cent amd tobacco has been 
grown in the community very profitably since 
that time. 


® Albany, Oregon, Active 
The club activities of the Albany, Oregon, 
club cover a wide field in keeping with the 
demands of the community and the club 
actively assists in numerous splendid enter- 
prises for the good of its fellow men. 
During 1931, with Kiwanian Merwin O. 


Thirty-four of the thirty-eight Kiwanians of Portland, Maine, received one hundred 

News came to per cent badges for perfect attendance in 1931 at the annual Ladies’ Night Meet- 
rege : ing of the club. Front row, left to right: Capt. Albert C. Cleveland, Eugene C. 

the Kiwanis Smith, Harry L. Sanborn, Porter A. Roberts and Dr. Charles W. Berry; second 
Club of Live rew, Ralph W. Haskell, Ralph P. Brown, George A. Harrison, William A. Lowell, 


Oak, 
that there were a Dr. Harold V. 
goodly number 
of farmers who 
were deserving 
men but were unable to borrow from the 
local banks sufficient funds to purchase seed 
and fertilizer for their spring planting. This 
condition was brought about by the continued 
low prices and the fact that farm lands have 
no loan value. 

\ committee was appointed to meet with a 
similar committee from the Rotary club and 
with a representative from the two local banks 
and the agreement reached was that if the 
two clubs would get cash subscriptions by 
forming a pool the two banks would each 
meet the amount raised and thereby make 
available for the farmers money to purchase 
seed and fertilizer for spring planting. 

The banks were to receive the lawful 
amount of interest per dollar loaned, using 
as collatera! the one-third cash deposited by 
the pool. The pool is a co-partner with the 
farmers who contract to share the net returns 
from the crops planted on a fifty-fifty basis 
with the pool. The committee received $1,- 
800 with the two banks each meeting this 
amount and the $5,400 is being loaned on 
this outlined basis. 


* * * 


Eight years ago the Live Oak club intro- 


John I. Liscombe, Clifford 5S. 


Florid: Leeman, William Melaugh and Sheriff Lloyd W. 

lorida, Jordan; third row, Harry S. Jordan, George H. Meloon, Dr. Alvah C. Thompson, 

Bickmore, Dr. 

Beckwith and John A. S. Dyer; fourth row, John S. Sawtelle, Andrew G. Spinney, 

Harry R. Armstrong and John S. Foss; back row, Fred C. Seribner, Arthur J. Floyd, 
Irving L. Rich and Dr. Mason H. Allen. 


George J. Anderson, Luther Dana, Richard A. 


Wilkinson as Scoutmaster, Troop 22, known 
as the Kiwanian Troop, was well sustained 
and is in a prosperous condition. The sum- 
mer camps were also well taken care of. 

For several years the Albany club has been 
active in sponsoring 4-H Club work and 
extensive relief work has been handled by 
this club. With Kiwanian Bert C. Morris as 
the chairman, a successful campaign was 
made in the city in the interest of support of 
Oregon made goods with suitable displays. 
A clean-up week was also sponsored in a 
creditable manner. 

For two years the club has entertained 
members of the G. A. R. In the county. in 
which Albany is located there is a strong 
farm organization known as the Jersey club. 
Annually it has a jubilee and the Albany 
club always joins in doing honor to the occa- 
sion. An airplane show for the entire valley 
was held last summer. Fifty-two planes were 
on the airport. At the dedication ceremony 
Kiwanian Mark Weatherford presided, Ki- 
wanian Mayor Virgil L. Calavan delivered 
the address of welcome and members of the 


club had charge of the parking of cars. 
The Albany club is observing the Wash- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
Children’s Station in Kansas City since June 6, 1924. Care and attention is given 


and the nurse. 

Dr. Phillip S. 
Astrowe, a pedia- 
trician and child 
specialist, was 
employed 
through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at 
a salary of $5.00 
for each station 
day and on every 
Monday he is at 
the station from 
one to two-thirty 
o'clock to ex- 
amine children 





maintained a Kiwanis Well 


to children from one to six years of age. The Station consists of an assembly and to give ad- 


room where the mothers prepare the children for the doctor, there is another 
room for weighing and measuring and a private room for the doctor. The cost of 


vice to mothers. 


the operation of this work has been between $2,500 and $2,750 a year. Most child ail- 


ington Bicentennial, has been active in 
sponsoring drives for the Salvation Army 
and Red Cross and has given hearty support 
to the work of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Albany club has also been doing a 
wonderful work in behalf of Under-Privi- 
leged Children and is greatly interested in 
Vocational Guidance. 


® Kiwanis Well Children’s 
Station Maintained in 
Kansas City, Missouri 

When Kiwanis International first selected 
Under-Privileged Child work as one of its 
International Objectives, the Kansas City, 
Missouri, club started a survey of the situa- 
tion in that city. It was finally decided to 
install a Well Children’s Station for the pur- 
pose of giving care and attention to children 
from one to six years of age in a district in- 
habited by poorer families, covering an area 
of twenty-three blocks north and south and 
twenty-six blocks east and west. Any family 
in this district is eligible to the services of 
the station whose income is $125.00 or less 
per month. Naturally, the social and eco- 
nomic condition of the families in this 
district varies greatly. 

A fund of $4,000 was raised by voluntary 
contributions from Kiwanians and on June 6, 
1924, the station was opened and has been in 
continuous operation since that time. The 
work is under the direct supervision of the 
chairman of the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors, the lady chair- 
man of the Volunteer Helpers, the doctor 


ments, as ex- 
plained by the doctor, come from improper 
diet, and charts were prepared giving feeding 
formulas, etc., for distribution to the mothers, 
The doctor writes no prescrip- 
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proven entirely satisfactory. The nurse makes 
between 3,500 and 3,950 visits in homes dur- 
ing a year, serving about 1,350 families and 
approximately 1,800 cases. The club pur- 
chased a Ford car for the nurse, thus enabling 
her to make more calls a day. The number 
of babies brought to the station for examina- 
tion during a year’s period has been from 
800 to 1,050. 

On station days the wives of Kiwanians are 
the volunteer helpers and five of them are 
usually in attendance each Monday. They 
keep the records, weigh and measure the 
babies, etc. One of the wives is appointed as 
a general chairman for the period of a year 
and the other helpers serve for a period of 
three months each. 

The cost of the operation of this work has 
been between $2,500 to $2,750 per year. The 
money was obtained from June of 1924 to 
July of 1929 from voluntary contributions 
made by members, and then by a vote of the 
club an increase in club dues was authorized 





medical attention to their own 
physician, to the city physician 
or to one of the city’s clinics, 
The doctor’s duties consist of 
a thorough physical examina- 
tion and advice on feeding 
formulas. The station is not 
a clinic, but is purely educa- 
tional in its character. 

A registered nurse was per- 
manently employed through 
the Visiting Nurse Association 
at a salary of $130.00 per 
month, whose duty it is to can- 
vass the district, visit in the |FestGe 


neal 
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tions but directs those needing 
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homes, give advice to mothers 
and help them with the feed- 
ing formulas, explain the work 
of the station, try to interest at Lakeville. 
them in the work and urge 
that they avail themselves of 
the privileges of the station. 
The nurse is always on hand 
at the station each Monday when the babies 
are brought in and may be reached there each 
day at certain hours by telephone for instruc- 
tions or advice. When the work was first 
started some were skeptical and repeated 
calls had to be made, but once the mother 
was induced to bring her baby to the station 
she became interested and results have 


families were 

















The Kiwanis Club of Latrebe, Pennsylvania, for the past two years has been sponsoring a Potato 


Growing Club in the townships surrounding Latrobe. Last fall members of the Potato Club were 
entertained by the club at a meeting. At this time each project worker returned to each Kiwanian 
who furnished the certified seed one bushel of his or her product and at the same time prizes were 


awarded for the best and second best results. 





President J. Ralph Bracken and Under-Privileged Child Committee 
Chairman Lawrence B. Keim are proud of the new Strathmoor 
Kiwanis Club Cottage that has been completed by that Strathmoor, 
Detroit, Michigan, club at the Salvation Army Recreation Camp 
The cottage contains four dormitories, two living 
rooms, each of which is provided with a fireplace, a rustic porch 
and a sereened porch. Earl L. Confer, a club member, was the 
architect. When the building was completed members and their 
entertained at the camp. A chicken dinner was 


served by the caretaker. 


to take care of the financing of this work. 
This fund was further augmented by the spon- 
soring and bringing to Kansas City of such 
attractions as “The Revelers,’ “Naughty 
Marietta” and “The Denishawn Dancers.” 

The results include a service of educational 
value with better health and living conditions 
made possible for all of these children, which 
also has an appeal for personal service on the 
part of each member and his wife. This sta- 
tion has become so permanently identified 
with the city in the reclamation of its future 
citizenship that it is impossible to estimate 
its value. 






®@ Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Potato Growing Club 


While the Kiwanis Club of Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, is one of the smallest in point of 
membership in the Pennsylvania District, it 
is one of the most active in point of interest 
in community affairs and projects sponsored. 

For the past two years the Latrobe club has 
sponsored Potato Growing Projects in the 
agricultural community surrounding Latrobe 
and members have furnished certified seed 
potatoes to boys and girls of surrounding 
townships. It has been the practice of the 
Kiwanis club to have each Kiwanian furnish 
one bushel of seed potatoes and to have a 
certain individual project assigned to each 
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member. It is that Kiwanian’s duty to keep 
in touch with the boy or girl during the grow- 
ing: season, make visits as often as convenient 
and render all encouragement possible. 

In the late fall a club meeting specially ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of the project 
workers is held at which time each project 
worker returns to each Kiwanian who 
furnished the seed one bushel of his or her 
product, and at the same time prizes are 


awarded for the best and second best results. 

In 1932 the club plans to increace this 
activity and it is probable there will be ap- 
Each Ki- 


wanian will furnish from three to five bushels 


proximately one hundred projects. 


of se d potatoes, 


® Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan, 
Helps Under-Privileged 
The Strathmoor, Detroit, Michigan, club, 


although one of the younger clubs in the 
Detroit area, is one of the most active. Its 
territory lies in the northwestern part of the 
known as 
Strathmoor and now a part of the City of 


Detroit. 


city in a suburban community 


From the beginning, the club’s major ob- 
jective has been Under-Privileged Child work. 

Last November, at the suggestion of Ki- 
wanian Lawrence B, Keim, then Chairman of 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee, the 
club began the construction of the “Strath- 
moor Kiwanis Cottage” at the Salvation Army 
Fresh Air Camp at Lakeville, Michigan, about 
thirty-eight miles north of Detroit on Lake- 
ville l ake. 


of wooded, hilly land on the northern end of 


The Army owns about fifty acres 


the lake and has conducted a recreational 
summer camp there for several years. 

Plans and specifications were furnished by 
Earl L. Confer, architect-member, and under 
the supervision of Kiwanian Keim the work 
of construction was completed in about three 
weeks, labor for the most part being donated 
by members of the club working in relays 
daily, and_ skilled needed 
being donated or hired at a nominal sum. 

While a great deal of the material was 
donated, some had to be purchased, but in 


workmen when 


almost every case where a purchase was neces- 
sary great savings were obtained. 

The cottage is constructed of log siding, 
and is forty-six by forty-two feet in size, the 
porch at the front (west) overlooking rolling 
country and the screened porch at the rear 
looking out over the lake. Two master fire- 
places of cut stone and brick rise from the 
floor of the living rooms to the ceiling. The 
interior of the cottage is sealed with masonite 
and there is an abundance of electrical 
openings, center and side lights being used 
and floor plugs in every room. There are also 
four dormitories, each with a private entrance, 
so that families going to the camp can be 
instead of having to be 


placed together 


separated as heretofore. Leaded glass case- 
ment windows and French doors lend a home- 
like atmosphere to the building. Cut stone 
benches are in front of the fireplaces, and the 
club intends to furnish the cottage before 
dedication to the usé of the Salvation Army. 
This building is valued at approximately 
$4,000 and it is the biggest undertaking this 
small club has ever accomplished. 

Every summer the club sends at least one 
Under-Privileged 


hundred and under- 
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nourished children and mothers to the camp 
for a ten-day outing. furnishing each with a 
woolen bathing suit. medical inspection and 
advice, and transportation both ways. While 
the Salvation Army has entire charge of the 
camp, the club pays the way for all whom it 
sends and has always spent one evening at 
camp during the period, taking charge of 
entertainment. 

Che cottage will be dedicated and donated 
to the Salvation Army soon, just prior to the 
opening of the camp season. Lieut. Col. 
Albert S. Norris, Divisional Commander at 
Detroit, has kindly donated a rustic sign to 
hang in front of the cottage designating it 
as the “Strathmoor Kiwanis Cottage.” He 
told the Kiwanians that this pretentious struc- 
ture was beyond his expectations. 

In March, 1932, the club completed an 
advertising campaign, selling advertising in 
one of the local newspapers and realized 
a net profit of $711 for Under-Privileged Child 
work. 

Funds for carrying on service objectives 
have been raised from time to time by theatre 
parties, feather parties, card parties, etc., but 
it was thought that by making the advertising 
campaign an annual affair it would eventually 
do away with the necessity for holding bene- 
fits to raise money and with the experience 
gained this first time, the club is confident 
of making considerable more money in this 
manner next year. 

A number of families are furnished daily 
with milk and the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee is constantly at work supplying 
clothing, shoes and giving general assistance 
to worthy families. In every case, however, 
investigation is made before aid is given. 





Weiser, Idaho, Club Honors a Lover of Beauty 


& ALMOST every town, there are men who 


have been great community benefactors, 
whose work has gone unnoticed by the general 
public. These men work in the shadow as it 
were, seldom receive public acclaim, despite 
the fact that their 
better, based on any standard of worthwhile 
service, than that of their fellow 


citizens, who are always in the limelight. 


work was greater and 


some otf 


In Weiser, Idaho, 
there lives one of 
these silent workers, 
John J. Fuller, by 


name, and it took the 
Kiwanis club to bring 
him out and pay him 
proper tribute on Ar- 
bor day, April 19, 
while he was still hale 
and hearty and able 
to enjoy the plaudits 
of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Fuller has al- 
wavs been a lover of 
trees, and of beauty. 
In the days 
when a goodly portion 
of the present town of 
Weiser was unsettled, 
he personally planted 
and cared for many of 
the beautiful shade 


early 


L 


the residential district, and which have 
brought many compliments to the city for its 
beauty. He did this before irrigation systems 
were installed, and the water to give the young 
their start 


Evening 


was hauled in a 
after evening Mr. 


tender trees 


wheelbarrow. 


Fuller spent at this work because he loved 
trees and wished to make his home city a 
more beautiful place in which to live. 





In true Kiwanis fashion, the affair was not 
done by halves. Ju tice T. Bailey Lee of the 
Idaho Supreme Court, an eloquent southern 
orator, was brought from Boise to pay a 
scholarly tribute to Mr. Fuller; 
dren sang appropriate songs. and Mr. Fuller 


school chil- 


superintended the planting of a Norway maple 
tree on the school grounds, which was marked 
by a huge Idaho granite boulder bearing the 
inscription “In honor 
of J. J. Fuller, a lover 
of trees, K, 1932” the 
letter K being the 
symbol of the club 
that sponsored the 
affair. 

Thus Weiser, which 
boasts of the facilities 
it has for giving young 
folk a proper start in 
life, did one 
unique thing -for a 
purpose, and that is 
that the generation 
after generation of 
school children who 
file along the winding 
path to the high 
school building, will 
see and be inspired 
by that Norway maple 
tree, a monument to 


more 





4 





trees that now grace 
the parking strips in 


Weiser, Idaho, Kiwanians place huge granite boulder on school grounds in honor of John J. Fuller 
whe has helped to beautify Weiser by planting trees. 


a lover of beauty, a 
lover of nature. 
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IF YOUR CLUB WANTS TO RAISE FUNDS 





LOOK OVER THESE SUCCESSFUL METHODS 


Tiffin, Ohio, Hobby Fair 

The Kiwanis Club of Tiffin, Ohio, staged a 
big Hobby Fair and an Industrial Exposi- 
tion which lasted three days. There were 
more than six hundred hobby exhibits and 
thirty big industrial displays. The club 
charged an admission of ten cents for adults 
and five cents for children. There were 2,517 
paid admissions. More than 1,000, including 
the exhibitors, saw the show free. Net 
profits were approximately $200.00 which 
will be used in maintaining the club’s annual 
summer camp for Under-Privileged Children. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts, Gets $1000 
from Costume Ball 

The Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, recently conducted its Annual Cos- 
tume Ball, which is the outstanding social 
event in Lawrence. The proceeds of the ball 
is used in reduction of the mortgage of the 
Happy Health Camp. Each year the club 
has contributed from $1,200.00 to $1,500.00 
to this worthy cause. The net proceeds were 
approximately $1,000.00. Each year the en- 
tire club, the employees of the stores of 
different merchants in town and the public 
in general who have contributed to the Ki- 
wanis Ball are invited to attend the pil- 
grimage to the Happy Health Camp. In 
this way, the Lawrence club brings directly 
to the public the result of its work with 
Under-Privileged Children. 


Danville, Virginia, Nets Almost $3000 


from Bazaar 


Recently the Kiwanis Club of Danville, 
Virginia, staged its Second Annual Kiwanis 
Bazaar to raise funds to apply on its Building 
Fund Indebtedness for the Children’s Pre- 
ventorium at Hilltop Sanatorium. 


The re- 


sults were very gratifying as the club re- 
alized between $2,500.00 and $3,000.00 profit. 
The Preventorium was erected by the Dan- 
ville club in 1927 at a cost of approximately 
$26,000.00 and the debt has now been re- 
duced to less than $2,000.00. A wonderful 
spirit of codperation on the part of the 
entire membership has made it possible to 
provide this building for the treatment of 
unfortunate children afflicted with or inclined 
to be affected by tuberculosis. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, Makes $600 
on Minstrel Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, 
Illinois, held its annual minstrel show re- 
cently. 
in succession. The entire proceeds will go 
into the club’s free milk fund. Net receipts 
totaled nearly $600.00 and the affair was a 
grand success. 


The show was staged two nights 
So) be] 


Klamath Falls, Oregon, Raises $1000 
from a Radio Club 

The Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
of the Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, has organized a group known as 
“The Pelicans” which broadcasts a program 
each Wednesday night over Radio Station 
KFJI. 
comical nature and memberships are sold in 
the organization at $1.00. The Broadcasting 
Company donates the station and the talent 
is furnished free of charge so that every 
dollar taken in goes directly to Under- 
Privileged Child work, To date epproximate- 
ly $1,000.00 has been raised. The programs 
are growing in popularity and each week 
numerous request numbers are sent in from 
all over the district, each request being ac- 
companied by $1.00 or more for a member- 
ship. 


Programs are more or less of a 














The Kiwanis Club of Jasper, Alabama, recently presented ‘the Walker-Lamar Boy Scout Council with 
a large frame cabin at Camp O’Rear. The cabin was presented by Rev. J. F. Akin in behalf of the 


club. T. R. Si 





il President, made the response and Regional Scout Executive Harold W. 


Lewman gave a short address. The scouts served luncheon to the club members and afterwards 
presented an interesting program. The cabin is located just up the creek from the camp within a 


short distance of the mess hall. 





Bowling Green, Kentucky, Holds “Sing- 
in’ Skewl.” Raises $300 

Scenes of a generation ago were lately re- 
produced in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
when the Kiwanis Club of that city staged 
an old-fashioned “singin’ skewl.” A_ well- 
rounded repertoire of old-time songs was 
rendered. Old-fashioned costumes and 
unique habiliments were the order of the 
day. The chief purpose of the program was 
to raise funds for carrying on work with 
Under-Privileged Children, in which the 
Bowling Green club has been greatly inter- 
ested. More than $300.00 was realized to be 
used in continuing this worthy enterprise. 


* 


Vancouver, British Columbia, Nets 
$6200 from Musical Comedy 

The Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, produced its annual musical 
comedy to capacity houses for a week and a 
net profit of over $6,200.00 was realized for 
community service activities. It was the 
theatrical success of the spring season. 
Three thousand two hundred dollars of this 
amount was allocated to the Kiwanis Big 
Brothers and the balance will be expended 
for direct relief or such emergency as the 
Board of Directors may decide. 


Redwood City, California, Community 
Cupboard and Show 

Through its Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child, the Kiwanis Club of Redwood 
City, California, is continuing work of re- 
lieving distress among the unemployed and 
needy of the community. The club main- 
tained a community cupboard which took 
care of seventy-five families during the month 
of March. A total of $645.84 was expended 
by the committee in this activity. The club 
staged a play for the benefit of the fund and 
netted $453.75 from the production. 


El Reno, Oklahoma, Picture Show 
Recently the Kiwanis Club of El Reno, 
Oklahoma, sponsored a picture at a local 
theatre and realized an even $100.00 for its 
Milk and Ice Fund. 
Hollywood, Florida, “*Millionaires” Party 
The Under-Privileged Child fund of the 
Hollywood, Florida, Kiwanis club was en- 
riched following returns from the annual 
“millionaires” party and the sixth anni- 
versary dinner of the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
recently. More than $600.00 was raised at 
the “gambling” tables at the “Night in Monte 
Carlo” and through sale of balloons to din- 
ner guests. Excellent entertainment was 
provided. Following the dinner, a “Night in 
Monte Carlo” was offered as a feature of 
the charity show. Guests were offered $1,- 
060,000 worth of script for one dollar which 
was used on the wheels of chance. The 
winning gamblers were awarded prizes for 
their efforts. The benefit was staged under 
the direction of Kiwanian C. P. Hammer- 
stein and the entertainment was arranged by 
Kiwanian R. B. Walker, members of the 
Hollywood club. The Kiwanis Clubs of 














The Kiwanis Clab of Werthington, Minnesota, entertained officials of the Omaha 
Railroad at a regular meeting recently. A feature of the program was the song 
hy the club quartet, “I’se Been Workin’ on the Railroad.” The main address 
was given by Viee President and General Manager Carl R. Gray, Jr., who talked 
about the railroads versus other forms of transportation. Left to right are: 
General Agent J. J, Sullivan; Agricultural Agent F. S. McCabe; Division Super- 
intendent Joseph J. Prentice; Rev. William J. Ratz, President of the Worthington 
club; Viee President and General Manager Gray, Jr.; General Freight Agent T. J. 
Kenniff; W. H. Leak, local Omaha Agent; and Kiwanian H. Tellander, Chairman 
of the Committee on Program. 





first show was 
undertaken four 
years ago and 
the recent show 
was put on not 
so much in the 
hope of profit 
but with the idea 
of welding the 
club closer to- 
gether. The re- 
port from the 
club states re- 
sults have been 
gratifying 
beyond their best 
hopes. The show 
took the form of 
a musical revue 
and _ minstrel. 
The show tied up 
with the Student 
Loan Fund and 
was_ presented 
two nights to 
packed 


and appreciative 


houses 


audiences. 


Miami, Miami Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Palm 
Beach and Fort Pierce coéperated with the 
Hollywood club in staging the benefit. There 
were more than eight hundred guests present. 


Allston-Brighton, Massachusetts, 
Has Annual Frolic 

The much heralded first annual frolic of 
the Allston-Brighton Kiwanis Club is a thing 
of the past and proved to be one of the 
most successful events in the history of the 
club. The affair was held to raise funds for 
Under-Privileged Child work. 
totaled $991.00, expenses amounted to 
$649.21 and there is still receivable $55.00 
from advertising. Much interest centered 
about the award of $300.00 which the club 


gave in twenty cash prizes. 


Receipts 


Morgantown, West Virginia, Nets $600 
from Minstrel Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, put on a minstrel show recently 
to raise funds for Under-Privileged Child 
work. Nearly 1,400 were in attendance. The 
total receipts were about $950.00, with about 
$600.00 profit. The club charged only fifty 
cents for general admission and seventy-five 


cents for reserved seats. 


Anderson, Indiana, Has Admiral Byrd 
Lecture 

The Kiwanis Club of Anderson, Indiana, 
sponsored the appearance of Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd. More than three thousand 
attended the two lectures. Of the proceeds 
the club gave $122.00 to the school milk 
fund for Under-Privileged Children and set 
aside $394.01 for other welfare enterprises. 
Interest in bringing Rear Admiral Byrd to 
the city proved to be one of the outstanding 
community undertakings of the year. Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs can- 
celed special programs to cooperate with the 
Anderson club. 





Kingsport, Tennessee, Net Over $500 in 
“Kiwanis Kapers” 

The Kiwanis Club of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
has just completed a very successful show 
which they called Kiwanis Kapers. The 


From the club 
point of view most important was the fact 
that every member took part in the blackface 
chorus. The club made a net profit of $525.00 
and is now a tremendously strengthened club 
and the town is talking about the club in 
terms of high compliment. 


Lakewood, New Jersey, ““Womanless 
Wedding” 

The Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, New 
Jersey, recently staged the “Womanless Wed- 
ding.” This entertainment brought the mem- 
bers together in a fine way, greatly pleased 
the public, and added $212.50 to the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Fund. 


Chicopee, Massachusetts, Mock Trial 
The Kiwanis Club of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, recently gave an entertainment for 
the purpose of raising funds for its Under- 
Privileged Child work. This entertainment 
was in the form of a mock court trial— 
“Breach of Promise.” The cast was made 
up of many prominent men outside of the 
club and the entertainment was given to a 
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capacity house. An admission of only 
fifty cents was charged and the club netted 
approximately $300.00. This money is to be 
used in continuation of the club’s milk fund 
which is carried on in the schools for under- 
nourished children._ 


Terre Haute, Indiana, Nets $1500 on 
Minstrel Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, staged a first class minstrel show re- 
cently. The proceeds derived from the show 
will be used for hospitalization of charity 
cases at the two local hospitals for the re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids and the treat- 
ment of defective hearing. The doctors of 
the club furnish their services free and the 
two hospitals charge only a small sum of 
$2.50 to $3.50 for operating table-care and 
services while the patient is in hospital con- 
fine. The club expects to operate on at least 
three hundred children of school age. More 
than $1,500.00 was realized from the show. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Holds Third 
Annual Healthy Baby and Health Food 
Exposition Week 

Over 5,709 attended the Third Annual 
Healthy Baby and Health Food Exposition 
staged for a week under the auspices of the 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, club. Seven hun- 
dred and eighty babies were examined up to 
four years of age. Thirteen booths were 
rented to exhibitors of health articles, foods, 
milk, shoes, baby clothes, accessories and 
needs. Demonstrations were given during 
afternoons and evenings by exhibitors. 

Bronze wall shields with Kiwanis plaques 
were given as prizes to the twelve healthiest 
children—three in each class—and a Silver 
Cup Prize was given to the healthiest child 
of the entire show. Barbara Helen Nicholls, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Nicholls of 
123 East Park Terrace, was selected by the 
judges as the healthiest child entered in this 
year’s show. Gold piece prizes were given to 
winners of the baby carriage and doll carriage 
parades. 

Although money was not the object of the 
exposition, about $250.00 was cleared which 
will be used for the benefit of the Kiwanis 
Health Camp which will open soon for the 
summer season. 














“Singing Jimmie” Smith, President of the Kiwanis Club of Tujunga, California, (fourth from left, 
front row) and members of the Tujunga Kiwanis club about to start digging a wading pool for 
youngsters. Tujunga has been publicized in song at the last eight International conventions by 
“Singing Jimmie” as the “Best little town in the U. S. A.” The wading pool will be 60 by 80 feet 
in size with a depth from 8 to 18 inches. A conerete wall will surround the pool and sand boxes will 
be constructed at each end. Benches will be furnished for adults and a fisg pole will hold a plaque 


containing the information that the pool was presented to the community b- 


the Kiwanis club. 
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The Original Marathon Run 


(From page 310) 


in order because they made the winning 
of the honor possible. The second man 
im the race deserves the best prize because 
it was he who strove so valiantly as to 
make the winner exert himself to the limit 
to win. The second man therefore is a 
real factor in the event. To the third 
man also goes some real credit which is 
also expressed in some prize. The winner 
would have his picture taken while wear- 
ing the laurel wreath which was placed 
on his head by a gracious sovereign, but 
not so the second and third men, for to 
exhibit their prizes would be tantamount 
to declaring to all the world that they 
did not get the greatest honor but merely 
helped the other fellow get it. The value 
of the prize was to prove that the holder 
had been found worthy as an athlete to 
engage in a contest that would produce 
a champion. Is it not true that today 
most of our budding athletes are studying 
the prize lists before deciding whether 
to enter for the events? Athletes of 
champion calibre are not made.that way. 

Is it not true also that our athletic com- 
mittees are endeavoring to entice these 
young athletes by offering. trinkets as a 
reward rather than the honor of winning 
a great race! I have seen pictures of 
athletes with medals covering their chests 
and yet outside of a small area they were 
unknown. They did their best but there 
is no national spirit that gave them the 
opportunity to achieve more than medal 
hunting. 


May I just add a word about the ele- 
ment that has done more harm to athletics 
than any other. I mean the mixing up 
of semi-pros with the simon _ pure 
amateur. The system of getting. points 
as used in our present-day Olympics, 
sometimes by hook and. sometimes ~ by 
crook, has put in the background the 
honor of individual achievement. The 
result of the Games is told in the fact 
that such and such a nation won the 
What 
stories some of us could tell of the Games 
of 1906 and 1908 in this connection! 
What has if profited some nations in gain- 


championship by so many points. 


ing all or most of the points if in doing 
so dishonor was brought on the team? 

I would like to make one suggestion 
for the Games at Los Angeles and it is 
this. If you want to do honor to the 
winners of the major events, choose your 
President, Herbert Hoover, to hand per- 
sonally the prize to the winner as rep- 
resentative of the greatest thing you can 
do. Believe me, the winner will respect 
that act more highly than any mere medal 
The medal should only be 
a tangible expression of that great honor 


you can offer. 


at the hands of your President. 

Keep the Olympic Games free from 
commercialized sport and open to the 
genuine amateurs of the world only, and 
long will the Olympics live to be a bless- 
ing to all mankind. 





Your Club and Civie Pride 


By Rev. R. Lincotn Lone 


Pastor, Collingwood Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio 


CITIZEN of no mean city was the 
peat boast of a plucky little fel- 

low who turned the world upside 
down in the middle of the first century 
after Christ, and who acted as traveling 
salesman, negotiating many big financial 
deals, traveling, it has been estimated, 
mostly by mule and horseback, 150,000 
miles. The characer of Paul is a streak 
of human nature in the Good Book which 
makes the whole world akin and that is 
a connecting link in every age. 

Paul did not wear a Hart Schaffner 
and Marx suit, but he did have a civic 
pride in his own home town. After all 
arguments have been shaken down it 
is just as monstrous and unnatural for 
a man to be void of “home town” feeling 
as it is to find him lacking all family 
affection. A very large proportion of 
local municipal troubles are due to ob- 
streperous personalities who care abso- 
lutely nothing about the past or future 





of the city, but who psychologically lie 
upon their backs and kick and hold up 
everything until they have been satisfied 
or attended to. 

Tarsus, Paul’s birthplace, was of some 
real importance in his day. It had given 
the world classic poets and philosophers. 
Anthony and Cleopatra met there a gen- 
eration before Paul and it had become 
a free city with property qualifications 
for the franchise. When Paul lived, it 
gave him prestige while he was in a tight 
place to state that he came from that 
city. By now nobody knows much about 
the place, though they know a great deal 
about the people who lived there. Paul 
is one of the greatest figures in history, 
of course, but Tarsus was later described 
as “A dirty, mean city, containing no 
vestige of its ancient splendour.” And 
the moral of that tale is that civic pride 
is based upon your contemporaries, such 
as your club fellows, and in the final 
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analysis a city is known by the men she 
produces. 

An old Greek politician said about the 
same thing of the gold-crowned city of 
Smyrna, “Though it is the greatest of all 
cities under the sun and makes the sea 
her.own and holds the fountain of Zephy- 
rus, yet it is a greater charm to wear 
a°ecrown of men than a crown of porti- 
coes, pictures and gold beyond the meas- 
ure of mankind. For buildings are seen 
only in their places, but men are seen 
everywhere, and make cities as vast as 
the range of countries which they visit.” 

The law of supply and demand, the 
geographical handiness to raw products, 
the harbor and shipping facilities, the 
agricultural resources of the city’s en- 
virons—these are all strong factors in 
city building, but the most potent factor 
in the building of your city is the charac- 
ter of these men with whom you break 
bread and sing songs; the character of 
these men and their children. 

There is just one certain law in muniec- 
ipal development; when you have good 
men you get good results. For that rea- 
son all social, religious or 
commercial, that make new men out of 
old, good men out of bad, strong men out 
of weak 


agencies, 


ones, are agencies of the most 
far sighted knowledge of municipal 
values. 

There are a great many men who be- 
long to the “I Remember Club,” who re- 
member your city’s national leaders when 
they ran the streets as “kids,” but they 
do not see the enormous profits and pos- 
sibilities running the streets in short 
trousers today. And these children are 
for better or for worse. 

A few days ago the writer read of the 
discovery of a cache of TNT hidden by a 
gang of youngsters, which contained 
enough powder to blow up the entire 
city, but the real destructive force was 
What 
them and what their decisions were be- 
fore they were discovered determined the 
real complexion of the story. Let no one 
neighborhood of your city live forgetful 
of the other side of the town. Down by 
the tumble-down shacks there may be a 
lad who will startle the world with his 
musical genius or he may cause the city 
immeasurable bitterness. Your city may 
be known, not by the cars and bills of 
lading, but by the fact that she produced 
that boy. After he has been cuffed by 
his parents and despised by the elite he 
may fight his way to success, at any rate 
to power, for good or evil. If he is a 
success the ladies will lionize him, or 
he may develop a soul and brain of 
dynamite, conceiving of the city in a 
mean-spirited fashion and when the 
psychological moment comes his great 
crime may connect itself with the name 
of the city for generations. It is a pity 
you cannot find that boy now. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once compared 
the world to a ship loaded with humanity 


in their souls. motives moved 
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in danger of a great storm. The righteotis 
were putting out for land in their little 
beats singing, “We are safe, We are 
safe,” while those on the ship were going 
That kind of spirit never made 
any city great. 

The town that warms the stranger’s 
heart, the municipality that knows how to 
mother her own children, the city that 
counts her human resources her greatest 
asset, the one who not only exalts her 
public benefactors but cultivates the ma- 
terial out of which they are made— 
that city is the one of whom great men 
proudly speak as “my home town.” No 
town is any larger than her heart. She 
is best known by the men she produces 
and those are the men that sit with you 
in friendship that fans into white flame 
the building spirit when the gavel strikes. 


down. 





How Long Beach, California 
Maintained 96% Attendance 
Average for Year 

By W. N. DeaTHERAG! 


President, Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, 
California 


N looking back over the last 58 weeks 

which have comprised our fiscal at- 
tendance year, it is rather difficult to 
single out any one, two, three or more 
factors contributing to the attendance 
record just recently made by the Long 
Beach, California, Club of 96.06% for 
the year, and a perfect 100% record for 
the intensive ten weeks period just com- 
pleted. Although having previously won 
two International trophies for attendance, 
our attendance during this past year has 
been even better than those years. Never 
before have we had ten weeks of 100% 
attendance during the intensive period, 
nor have we ever finished the year with 
a 96% score. 

Perhaps there is one thing we have 
stressed that has helped more than any 
other to keep up our attendance. For 
several years we have strived to have 
100% in inter-club visitations. Led by 
such men as our own Governor Phil 
McCaughan, Walter Barber, Bill Me- 
Queen, Jess Holton and other past presi- 
dents, men who are known all over the 
California-Nevada District, the chairman 
of our Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
has succeeded in getting many members 
to visit other clubs, division and district 
meetings. This has tended to foster 
closer friendship of the members in our 
own club and with those in adjoining 
clubs, and ia addition installing that Ki- 
wanis spirit so necessary to make up a 
live club. 

Except during the intensive period we 
have not particularly stressed the matter 
of attendance in our meetings. Nat- 
urally, as in all Kiwanis clubs, when a 
man is elected to membership our Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education is right on 





the job, telling the new member of his 
election, giving him the fundamentals of 
what is expected of him if he accepts the 
invitation, and gently reminding him that 
he will get no more out of Kiwanis than 
he puts in; that attendance at the lunch- 
eon meetings is necessary in order to get 
the fullest benefit out of his association 
with the members. 

When the new member misses a meet- 
ing, and has not previously made up, he 
is called on the next day by one of five 
members of the Committee on Attend- 
ance who tells him that a car of Kiwan- 
ians is going over to a certain adjoining 
club on a designated day and inviting 
him to go along in order to make up. On 
the trip to the neighboring club, casual 
mention is made by the other members 
of our attendance record. It generally 
dves not take the new member more than 
one such trip before he has the spirit and 
The 
older members are also reminded by the 
Committee on Attendance of a 
meeting, and unless unforeseen circum- 


we then cease to worry about him. 
missed 


stances arise, it is made up in time. 

This year during the intensive period, 
we had five teams of about twenty-five 
each, with great rivalry and fun between 
the captains. Each captain saw that 
every man on his team had his attendance 
accounted for before the end of the week. 

We celebrated our new record with a 
jollification stag party on the night of 
May 31, in which the Pasadena club 
joined us, they too having made a new 
record of ten meetings 100° during the 
intensive period. 





An Aggressive Program 
of Vocational Guidance 


at Kalispell, Mont. 


(From page 297) 


farming. There have been twenty- 
three eight in 
stores, eight in clothing, three as 
auto salesmen, two in shoe stores, 
and two in hardware stores. 

2. We find that twenty-four boys or 
twenty-six per cent of them all 
changed to another vocation or else 
returned to full school schedule. 
This fact indicates that the codpera- 
tive plan has some vocational guid- 
ance value. 

3. Seventy-one boys or seventy-nine 
per cent, have been employed after 
school or on Saturdays, in addition 


salesmen; grocery 


to their regular school time on the 
job. Those seventy-one boys must 
have received some fairly definite 
and effective vocational training or 
they would not have been hired for 
after school employment. 

Twenty-five per cent of. the boys 
are now employed at full time 
work; and forty-two per cent have 
been trained to accept full time em- 
ployment. 


> 


This forty-two per cent 
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includes the twenty-five per cent 
who are now employed; that is, an 
additional seventeen per cent have 
been trained to do full time work, 
but because of economic conditions, 
are now unable to secure jobs. All of 
this data is proof of the value of the 
cooperative plan in the matter of 
vocational training. 

Sixty-two per cent of the boys did 
better school work, or showed an 
improved attitude toward school 
work, after entering upon the co- 
operative plan. The remaining 
thirty-eight per cent did neither 
poorer nor better. 


~ 
. 


In conclusion I wish to emphasize that 
the two best approaches that we adults 
can make, to improve the attitudes and 
behaviors of youth, are through their play 
and vocational interests. Moral habits 
and vocational efficiency are closely re- 
lated; and effective vocational guidance 
will not neglect a program of moral 
guidance. I will illustrate with the fol- 
lowing incident: 

Three years ago last fall a husky boy 
enrolled in the freshman class. He did 
not get along well in school. He came to 
a high school “mixer” drunk and threat- 
ened to whip any or all the members of 
the high school faculty. At the end of 
the first semester, not having made a 
single credit, he decided to stop school. 
The principal sent the boy to me, to learn 
if he would be interested in taking coép- 
erative industrial work. He was placed in 
a sheetmetal shop, and did good work. 
The only school credit which he made al! 
year was the one in codperative work. 
The second year he made two credits in 
addition to his coéperative credits, and 
the third year he not only made his letter 
in football, but he made the high schoo! 
honor roll. He is doing equally well this 
year. In addition this boy has been em- 
ployed full time during the summer 
months in the sheet-metal trade. He is 
capable of going out and taking a full 
time job in this trade. 

This is only one of many incidents 
which I could relate among the ninety 
boys that have improved their vocational 
efhciency and their moral habits through 
an aggressive Kiwanis program of voca- 
tional guidance. 





Junior and Senior 
Builders 
(From page 300) 


It is considered one of its most impor- 
tant activities. 

The Manhattan Kiwanis club also con- 
ferred the title of “Senior Builders” upon 
two of the oldest and most honored pio- 
neer citizens of this city. These men were 
chosen by their fellow citizens from a list 
of twenty eligible for such an honor. One 
of these gentlemen, Dr. C. F. Little, was 
a physician and surgeon who served the 
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community more than sixty years, often 
riding horseback forty to fifty miles in 
the early days to relieve human suffering. 

The other gentleman, Dr. J. D. Walters, 
was an architect, teacher, musician, and 
leader of young people. He served the 
Kansas State College for more than fifty 
years and thousands of students who came 
under his instruction were inspired by his 
example. 

Both of these gentlemen were great 
builders, the like of which there are 
others in many a hamlet, village and city. 
The public recognition given them after 
their retirement from active life was one 
of the crowning events of their existence. 
It doesn’t seem out of place to make some 
of the joys and pleasures in Kiwanis 
retroactive, by occasionally honoring 
those who pioneered and in reality ful- 
filled the objectives of ideal builders at a 
time when there were no service organiza- 
tions available to encourage and assist 
them. 





Kiwanis Builds— 
East and West 

(From page 299) 
Court House. When the saw mill whistled 
for noon, we knocked off for lunch. We 
had already secured, without any resist- 
ance, thirteen signatures on a petition for 
a Kiwanis club charter. The leading citi- 
zens welcomed us heartily and readily ex- 
pressed their desire for a club. 

About one-thirty, we started out again 
and seemed to meet with even greater suc- 
cess than in the morning hours. Our mis- 
sion had evidently been discussed all over 
the little city during the noon hour and 
the signers seemed to be waiting for us. 

We left the pretty little city of Jasper 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, after 
having secured twenty-eight signatures on 
the petition for a charter. Needless to 
say, we felt somewhat -heady about the 
results of our visit. Even to this time we 
are still somewhat puffed up about it. 

Jasper has never had a service club of 
any kind and offered Kiwanis a virgin 
field. Gilbert Adams, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, received us with 
open arms and readily recognized the 
service club as an indispensable adjunct 
to his organization. He assisted us in 
every way to get the proper personnel for 
the club’s start-off. 

On our return to Beaumont, a wire was 
despatched to Fred Parker, asking that a 
field service representative be sent to 
Jasper as quickly as possible. This got 
quick action, for Field Service Represent- 
ative John E. Van Berschot was with 
us on Saturday, May 7, and worked with 
the club at Jasper on Thursday, May 12, 
when their first meeting was held. 

The regular charter presentation at the 
Jasper club was held on Tuesday, June 
14, when Governor L. D. Hudson of 
the Texas-Oklahoma District, was present. 
President Jack Todd of the Beaumont 





club and a large number of his members 
were at that presentation and for our 
Jasper brethren we invite the world to 
come to Jasper and get an eye full of the 
beautiful little city that was settled in the 
hills of East Texas in 1844, where they 
never have talked about a “depression.” 


HAVRE DE GRACE 
SPONSORS NEW CLUB AT 


ELKTON, MARYLAND 


HE Kiwanis Club of Havre de Grace, 

Maryland, believed that the neighbor- 
ing city of Elkton, the county seat of Cecil 
County, should have a Kiwanis club. A 
committee was appointed consisting of 
Past Lieutenant-Governor Bill Staving 
of Wilmington, Past President Leon 
Ryan, Vice-President Vincent Blackwell, 
Inter-club Chairman Walter Clint of the 
Wilmington club, Past Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Charles Linhardt of Baltimore, 
Walter Krimberger of the Baltimore club 
and Lieutenant-Governor Joseph F. Mac- 
Sweeney of Rehoboth Beach, to make a 
preliminary investigation and interview 
some of the representative citizens of Elk- 
ton in reference to a Kiwanis club. When 
they found a ready response from some 
of the good citizens of Elkton they de- 
cided to make the building of this new 
club a divisional affair in which all the 
clubs in Division VI. of the Capital 
District would participate. 

A meeting was held on January 14 at 
Elkton under the leadership of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Joseph F. MacSweeney who 
was assisted by Past Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors Linhardt and Staving. Represent- 
atives from the various clubs in Division 
VI. explained various phases of Kiwanis 
work and literature in reference to our 
organization was distributed to various 
prospects. Elkton decided to make a 
canvass for prospective members and 
make application for a charter to Kiwanis 
International. 

On April 7, an organization meeting 
was held at Elkton at which practically 
all of the clubs in Division VI. were 
represented. President M. Channing 
Wagner of Wilmington acted as chairman 
of the meeting and at the speakers’ table 
were G. Arnold Pfaffenback, president 
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of Havre de Grace, the sponsoring club 
and eight other members, Past Lieuten- 
ant-Governors Linhardt and Staving, 
Lieutenant-Governor MacSweeney and 
Franklin H. Kean, Field Service Repre- 
sentative of Region II. 

The meeting was one of those kind for 
which every one hopes on an occasion of 
this sort. There was unbounded enthu- 
siasm, splendid singing, fine addresses 
and all of the essentials of a true Kiwanis 
meeting. 

The participation of all the clubs of 
Division VI. in this sponsoring work 
which was so successfully started by the 
Kiwanis Club of Havre de Grace has 
established a very close relationship be- 
tween the Kiwanis Club of Elkton and the 
surrounding Kiwanis clubs. With such a 
splendid start the Kiwanis Club of Elkton 
will undoubtedly have a most successful 
career not only locally but in the Capital 
District and Kiwanis International. 


GREENVILLE BUILDS NEW 
CLUB AT ANSONIA, OHIO 


HE latest addition to Kiwanis Inter- 

national is the club at Ansonia, Ohio. 
It has long been the ambition of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Greenville, Ohio, to build 
this new club but after a number of at- 
tempts there was the restraining power 
of “hard times.” However, Greenville 
Kiwanians sponsoring this effort would 
not be overcome and with the support of 
Lieutenant-Governor “Mike” Drees, past 
district governor Guy O’Donnell and 
others of the Covington Kiwanis club, a 
determined effort was made to complete a 
club in Ansonia last May. This resulted 
in setting a date for organization pur- 
poses, which meeting was attended by 
Field Service Representative Walter In- 
gram, with the result that in this village 
of 650 people a properly classified list of 
members was secured, thus proving that 
Kiwanis extension is possible in both large 
and small communities, even under the 
prevailing economic conditions. A char- 
ter membership has been completed with 
35 members and plans were made for this 
club to receive its charter on June 24th, 
an occasion bringing together more than 
200 Kiwanians from this fertile Kiwanis 
section of Ohio. 





One Criminal versu 


s One Hundred and 


Sixty Children 


By Dwicut SKINNER 


Superintendent, Boys’ Club and Immediate Past President, 


Kiwanis Club of New 


HE national crime bill is costing 

$16,000,000 per year, according to a 
preliminary report from the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. It is further stated that the care of 
one criminal costs as much as the welfare 
influence in the lives of 160 children. The 





Britain, Connecticut 


task of paying the damages suffered by 
society from the depredations of our Al 
Capones and Legs Diamonds would be 
akin to the burden of a war debt. Yet the 
merchant, baker, and candlestick maker 
must share the rising taxes in prison sup- 
port. 
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What light is modern research in the 
laboratory of human behavior throwing 
on this vital problem that may be of 
practical value to a conscious commu- 
nity? As a scientific approach to this 
subject, Clifford R. Shaw’s work on de- 
linquency is outstanding. The study 
shows that approximately 50 per cent 
of the into the Chicago 
Juvenile Courts and (into the) 
are concentrated or live in 9 
per cent of the total area. The other 
50 per cent are distributed throughout the 
91 per cent of the area of the city. This is 


boys coming 
police 


stations 


indicative of the ratio in most of our 
communities, regardless of size or loca- 
tion. Each tends to have its congested 
spots that produce the delinquent. 

The New York State Crime Commis- 
sion through its painstaking studies has 
found that “the utilization of spare time 
is one of the most important factors in 
the solution of crime at its source.” The 
great majority of major offenders studied 
came from broken homes, congested areas 
where commercial recreation abounds, 
where there was little chance to play 
under proper auspices and leadership. 
The conclusion was that “the majority of 
boys play themselves into incipient de- 
linquency because of the lack of some- 
thing to do.” 

It is pointed out that no more than 20 
per cent of the spare time of the boys of 
this country is now being supervised, and 
in a large percentage of the cases where 
it is supervised, it is being given to a 
class of boys who least need it. In this 
great land of ours we have today only 
one organization specializing in the under- 
privileged boy, the Boys’ Club Movement, 
through its parent organization the Boys’ 
Club Federation of America. 

Because of the proven effectiveness of 
this movement in greatly reducing de- 
linquency in hundreds of communities, 
the New York State Crime Commission 
in its recommendations has stated: “In 
areas of greatest delinquency, well 
equipped Boys’ Clubs, under trained 
leadership and with modern employment, 
medical and vocational facilities should 
be established through private philan- 
thropy.” 

“The Boys’ Club set-up which em- 
phasizes mass activities through an elastic 
program in which the boy can find him- 
self through many different activities, 
makes an appeal to the problem child 
because the adjustment is 
easier to a large group than to a smaller, 


process of 
intimate group.” (The average Boys’ 
Club has 1,000 members, though some 
have as high as 8,090.) 

Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
has said: “I like the Boys’ Club because 
it functions every night in the week, be- 
cause it competes with the street, with 
the gang. It says to the boy ‘come in 
and bring your gang with you; we doen't 
care how wild or mischievous you are. If 
you are a boy, it is our job to help you.” 








The Warden has shown that it costs 
$15.00 to care for a boy in the Boys’ 
Club for a year, whereas it costs $400 
to maintain an inmate at Sing Sing for 
the same period. 





When the Crippled 
Child Grows Up 
(From page 304) 


disabled. Its hard to sell that idea! 

Another problem often presented by an 
employer is the lack of frankness in deal- 
ing with the handicapped. He seldom 
tells the reason for refusing to give the 
cripple a job; if he would frankly state 
that he believes the man’s handicap is a 
sufficient barrier to certain occupations 
then he would open the way for the dis- 
abled person to show his ability. He 
merely asks a normal man “Can you do 
this job?” and if the reply is in the afirm- 
ative the opportunity is given, but with 
the cripple he takes inability for granted. 
We need frankness. 

The counselor meets many other objec- 
tions from employers; such as, the danger 
of second injuries to disabled persons, 
thus causing the payment of increased 
compensation; the lessening of the morale 
of the able-bodied workers; 
almost without number. Rehabilitation to 
be successful, therefore, must break down 


and others 


the mental barrier set up by business and 
industrial men. This is wholly an indi- 
vidual matter; each disabled man must 
be “sold” to a particular employer. The 
time will probably when 
group action will be possible. 

The counselor must be concerned, also, 
with the attitude of society. Commercial 
firms, professional men, public service 
corporations and others whose employees 
have to come in direct contact with people 
refuse to employ cripples because “it 
might hurt don’t 
like to deal with a person who has a 
visible handicap.” The problem of voca- 
tional adjustment would be less difficult 
if the public would only take a sensible 
view of the situation. 

Finally, the psychology of the crippled 
adolescent himself has an important bear- 
ing on a successful rehabilitation pro- 
gram. A perverted mental attitude on the 
part of a crippled boy or girl can prove 
to be a greater handicap than his physical 
disability. Such a state of mind may 
take the form of aggressiveness on the 
one hand or of passivity on the other. If 


never come 


business—customers 


he fails to recognize his limitations, then 
it is impossible to effect a suitable ad- 
justment; whereas if he loses his self- 
confidence and assumes a hopeless atti- 
tude toward his condition, things are 
equally as bad. It is perhaps the most 
dificult of problems to handle because 
the state of mind is a combined product 
of home, school and society, and it is so 
clearly formed by the age of fourteen or 
sixteen that adjustment is often impos- 
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sible. Crippled children naturally appeal 
to the sympathetic nature of their par- 
ents, and during childhood are given 
many privileges which instills in them 
the desire for continued favors when they 
are grown. Being able to have their own 
way makes them irritable when it is de- 
nied them; often they become sensitive 
and are easily peeved. They are emo- 
tionally unstable. 

Some children, however, are willing to 
accept any sort of advice without ques- 
tion, never expressing an opinion of their 
own and never analyzing their abilities 
and disabilities. Quite often this comes 
as a result of the attitude 
adopted by some parents toward the fu- 
ture success of their crippled children 
and constantly talked about in the pres- 


hopeless 


ence of the entire family. The writer has 
visited many homes and listened while 
mother or father recited in moanful tone 
the facts surrounding John’s “affliction” 
and poor little John sat there all the time 
hearing that he would never amount to 
anything because he couldn’t work on ac- 
count of his crippled condition. It is diff- 
cult to put enthusiasm into this type of 
boy or girl. 

Vocational adjustment of the crippled 
adolescent presents an interesting prob- 
lem in psychology because the counselor 
who is doing the job must often change 
the mental attitude of not only the em- 
ployer and the general public but some- 
times the attitude of the disabled person 
himself. 

It is difficult work, but it has to be done 
for the good of society in general and of 
the crippled boys and girls in particular. 
Should Kiwanis be concerned over the 
problem? 





Good Attenders at 
Elmwood, Illinois 


Report comes in to International Head- 
quarters from the Kiwanis Club of Elmwood, 
Illinois, saying that their record for the last 
year and one-half is going to make it pretty 
hard for some of those California clubs. The 
club was chartered in February, 1924. At 
the time the report came in they had held 
432 meetings. Fourteen of the charter mem- 
bers are still active members and two of them 
have had perfect records for the entire time. 
One member had a record of 409 meetings 
up until he left the city and another had a 
record of attendance for 360 consecutive 
weeks. The record for 25 members is 98.6%. 
Five members have 100% for more than the 
past year; five have better than 99%; 11 
have 98% or over; one had 97.37%; one 
had 96.7%: one had 95.1%; and the member 
with the lowest percentage has a record of 
94.6%. 

In maintaining a record like this it has 
been necessary to various members 
make up meetings at 290 clubs and the meet- 
ings have been made up from Wyoming to 
Florida. 

The Elmwood club was seventh in the list 
of clubs receiving Honorable Mention, White 
Division, last year in the International At- 
tendance Contest. 
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My Buddie’s Business 


By E. PenpLeton Tompkins, M. D. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Lexington, Virginia 


Note.—A stunt introduced in the Lexing- 
ton Club is to pair off the members, and 
have each one tell what he can about his 
“buddie’s” business. 


ie THE first place my buddie, Jim, known 
to the uninitiated public as Rev. Dr. 
James Murray, is a very versatile man. He 
has a threefold office in life. To begin with 
he is a sky-pilot; and he is a mighty good 
one. He stands four-square, straight, and 
plumb. He is all wool, a yard wide, and so 
far as I know never shrinks from washing. 

His second and third functions are more 
or less related, as I will try to show you. 
One is that he is terribly interested in birds. 
Give him a scrap of egg-shell from a last 
years’ birdnest, and he will tell you the name 
of that bird’s grandmother, and what her 
step-sister was called before she mated and 
flew south. Yes, sir! Jim is right up on 
genealogical nomenclature. 
Birds are birds to Jim.—feathered birds, 
birds of a feather, early birds, and jail-birds. 
Oh, yes, he is interested in jail-birds also. 
He goes to the jail every week, and he gives 
them advice, wholesome good advice, and he 
lends them a helping hand to get on their 
feet again, or perhaps I should say on their 


ornithological 


wings. At any rate most of them take wing 
the moment they get from behind the bars; 
but this doesn’t mean that Jim makes angels 
of them right away. (Some “low-lifed” critic 
has said it requires medical doctors to do 
this.) 

Another one of the birds Jim is interested 
in is larks. He was out one evening recently, 
playing dominoes, or checkers, or ping-pong, 
with some friends, and did not get home 
till after eleven o’clock. Mrs. Murray said 
to him: “James,” (all of you who are married 
know that when the lady of the house uses a 
formal appellation, you’d better watch your 
step) “James, where have you been so late?” 
And Jim stammered, “I’ve been out on a 
lark, that is I have been studying Jlarks, 
occupied with /arks, you know, and so forth.” 
And Mrs. Murray remarked, “Well, I think 
you had better be hunting your own roost, 
for another sort of bird will be crowing for 
day before long.” 

Jim also likes a robin. In fact a great deal 
of his effort is devoted to “a-robbin’.” He is 
not a burglar, nor a pick-pocket, nor a shop- 
lifter, nevertheless robbin’ is one of the 
major objectives in his profession,—robbin’ 
the devil, or doing his best to rob him, rob 
him sometimes of what the cynical amongst 
us probably characterize as “the devil’s due.” 
Jim is a hard worker, he is always working, 
he works to beat the devil. 

And this brings us to Jim’s third office in 
life, and that is as paterfamilias. As much as 
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Jim likes to hear the songs of birds, and to 
watch their ways, I venture to say that in 
the latter capacity he derives the most pleas- 
ure, and no bird music is so sweet to his 
ears as the voices of the fledglings that have 
come to make their home in the old manse, 
which once again after the lapse of years, 
echoes to the patter of small feet, and rings 
with the happy sounds of childhood. 





Sturdy Green Kiwanis Tree 
I’m glad that I have lived to see, 
This sturdy, green Kiwanis Tree. 
\ tree whose roots are grounded deep, 
In service rendered for the weak. 


To it the Tiny Tims may cling 

For help, until their crippled limbs, 
Are strengthened for life’s daily tasks, 
And sheltered from its stormy blasts. 


Enduring friendships, in its shade, 
By those who help the weak are made, 
The Golden Rule gives life to all 

Its branches, either large or small. 


The fruits of tolerance are found, 
Justice and Patriotism abound. 
I’m glad that I can even be, 
A tiny limb of this great tree. 
—KriwaniANn Ricuarp ScoLLon, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








First row, left to right: Will H. Towles; Harry G. Kimball, past district 
governor; F. Archibald Meatyard; William F. Smith; Charles F. Dowd; C, 
Ralph Barker; John G. Scharf; William F. Raymond; David C. Book, presi- 
dent and Edgar Warfield, Alexandria club; Sidney Seidenman. Standing, 
left to right: Z. D. Blackistone; Robert A. Hutchison, and Maj. Fred W. 
Patterson, Manassas club; George H. Winslow; Rev. John C. Palmer; Theo- 
dore B. Kingsbury; John S. Bennett; Edmund F. Jewell; Mark Lansburgh, 





past president; Risley G. Hunt; James B. Edmunds, district trustee; John J. 

Boobar, past president; A. Bargar Smith; William S. Quinter, past president ; 

Herman F. Carl; Edward S. Pardoe; Clarence C. Cappel; Dr. Carl Henning ; 

Albert B. Van Voorhees; 

Henry A. Converse, district governor, Harrisonburg, Virginia, and George 

F. Hixson, first president, Kiwanis International, Rochester, New York, who 
placed wreath on Unknown Soldier's grave. 


Edwin F. Hill, president, Washington club; Dr. 


Kiwanis International Honors Unknown Soldier 


Q* E again through the Kiwanis Club 
of Washington, D.C., Kiwanis Inter- 
national honored the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington Cemetery by placing a 
wreath on his grave. Past International 
President George F. Hixson of Rochester, 
New York, who placed the wreath, eulogized 
the Unknown Soldier, saying: “The motto 
of Kiwanis is ‘We Build.2. The Master 
Builder gives us these prophetic words: 
‘Greater love has no man than this, that he 
gave his life for his friends.’ 





“On this sacred spot we remember that the 
Unknown Soldier exemplified these teachings 
by giving his all for his fellow men. 

“The Man of Galilee was not a captain of 
industry, but a workman. He was not 
wealthy but poor and of lowly parentage. He 
came not clothed in royal purple but in the 
simple garb of a humble workman. He who 
lies in honor here was not otherwise, not the 
scion of noble birth, clad not in medals and 
insignia of rank, not a colonel or a general, 
but a khaki-clad private. 





“Yet as was the Master Builder, he will 
remain enshrined in the hearts of humanity. 

“In depositing this wreath as a tribute of 
Kiwanis International, let us as Kiwanians 
everywhere remember that service is our 
watchword. Let us emulate these illustra- 
tions, exemplars of service, ever remember- 
ing that if we but do our humble best, we, 
too, as well as these honored dead, will hear 
the words, ‘Well done’.” 

About forty members of the Washington 
club and visitors participated in the ceremony. 
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A Solution for Our 
Banking Problems 


(From page 306) 


operated as unit banks. This would re- 
sult in greater earnings by releasing more 
funds for investment. Others object to 
branch banking because they feel that the 
management of a branch would not be as 
liberal and sympathetic with the needs 
of the local community as the local man- 
agement of the unit bank would be. This 
is probably true, but as most small banks 
get into difficulties due to bad judgment 
in granting local loans this objection is 
really an argument in favor of the branch 
bank system. When safety of deposits is 
considered, branch banking, when prop- 
erly supervised, gets the better of all 
arguments. Under the branch bank sys- 
tem, the board of directors of the bank 
should be composed of men whose expe- 
rience in finance would be such that they 
would bring to the management of its 
affairs and investments, an experience and 
training almost impossible to secure under 
the unit bank system. The local branch 
manager could be assisted by a local ad- 
visory committee or board to assist him 
in the extension of credit to local busi- 
ness, while the handling of security in- 
vestments of the bank would properly 
fall to the board of directors of the parent 
bank. 
group should far better qualify them for 
this task than the average board of the 
unit bank. 


The broad experiences of this 


3. Supervision of Banks 

Every bank should be examined four 
times each year. At least one man in 
each group of examiners should be an 
expert on loans and investments, well 
able to pass on the desirability of all loans 
and securities of the bank. He should 
be able to discover and suggest remedies 
for all defects of management and opera- 
tion. He should be a highly trained, well 
paid expert, capable not only of finding 
out the weak spots of the bank policies, 
but also of suggesting ways and means 
for their correction. A full and complete 
detailed report of each bank examina- 
tion should be made to the directors of 
the bank at the time of each examination, 
and corrective measures suggested where 
necessary. The whole report should be 
reviewed by the banking or treasury de- 
partment and further recommendations 
made by that department as the individual 
cases require. More rigid supervision and 
examination of banks will go far in the 
prevention of banks getting frozen up. 


4. Liquidation of Frozen Banks 

Where a bank is unable to liquidate its 
loans and investments fast enough to meet 
the demands of its depositors, it is forced 
to suspend. Then a receiver is appointed, 
frequently a stock assessment called for. 
Mortgages may be foreclosed, securities 
sold below their cost, loans called that 





cannot be met immediately. This results 
in distress prices for all kinds of prop- 
erty and deepens the depression. Other 
financial institutions suffer through de- 
preciated values. The public loses confi- 
dence in all banks, funds go in hiding, 
and gloom and pessimism prevail. Gen- 
erally this results in a shrinkage of assets 
to the extent that depositors not only have 
their funds indefinitely tied up, but even- 
tually lose a part of them. When there 
is no dishonesty on the part of the man- 
bank, this could be 
avoided in the great majority of cases. 

When a bank becomes frozen the de- 
partment should supplant the manage- 
ment and directors with a_ liquidating 
All deposits 
should be put on an indefinite time basis 
immediately and all withdrawals stopped. 
The bank should remain open and new 


agement of the 


officer instead of a receiver. 


deposits accepted on a demand basis only. 
These new funds should be kept abso- 
lutely liquid and handled entirely by the 
department. They should be invested 
only in highest grade bonds or loaned 
locally on collateral that could be imme- 
diately marketed for at least twice the 
amount of the loan. To a great extent 
this would provide the ordinary banking 
facilities for the customers and relieve 
them of the necessity of making other 
banking connections. 

The assets of the bank at the time of 
the imposition of the indefinite time basis 
of withdrawals could then be liquidated 
in an orderly manner with minimum loss. 
As funds become available through this 
process they should be transferred to ac- 
tive accounts for the depositors in the 
bank and held subject to their order. 
While some of them would be withdrawn, 
many would allow their deposits to re- 
main and these funds could be invested 
with other funds of the bank in liquid 
securities and loans. Interest could be 
credited on both the frozen and liquid 
deposits earned, and made immediately 
available to the depositor. By this method 
the frozen deposits would be gradually 
loosened up, and eventually, in the great 
majority of cases, the department would 
be able to turn the bank back to its stock- 
holders without loss to either them or the 
depositors. 

To protect the depositors in case of the 
failure of the bank to liquidate without 
loss to them, the stockholders, when they 
lose control of the bank, could be required 
to furnish security for the amount of 
their stock assessment, should it become 
necessary to call for one. However, in 
the majority of cases, it would not be 
necessary to call for an assessment, as 
most frozen banks could be put on a firm 
liquid basis by this method in a shorter 
period of time than they could be liqui- 
dated. 

In many cases, mergers could be 
worked out, or if branch banking is per- 
mitted, the local bank could be taken 
over as a branch, or new capital inter- 
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ested. The opportunities for working out 
a frozen bank without loss would be in- 
creased many times by this method. Ob- 
jection to this plan might be made on the 
ground that it would place too great a 
burden and responsibility on the banking 
department. This can be answered by 
saying that this would be no greater re- 
sponsibility than the present method, and 
that with the better supervision suggested 
previously in this article, the need for 
this form of assistance would rapidly pass 
away. 

What we need now above all else is 
some solution to our banking problems 
that will restore public confidence in all 
banks, return hidden money to channels 
of trade, and prevent recurrence of the 
present debacle. Closed banks certainly 
deepen the depression and retard recov- 
ery, and until the public can be assured 
by this or some other plan that bank 
failures have ended, there can be no re- 
turn to prosperity. 


5. Final result—a strong banking 
system 

If the laws governing the operation of 
the Federal Reserve banks are liberalized 
and broadened as suggested, if branch 
banking is permitted and encouraged so 
as to permit large and safe units, if all 
banking is supervised in a manner de- 
signed to prevent banks from getting into 
dificulties, and steps taken to prevent 
future bank failures and to work out the 
affairs of weak banks, then public fear 
will be banished, confidence restored, and 
America started back on the road to 
prosperity. The net result would be a 
strong banking system capable of pre- 
venting both over-expansion and depres- 
sion, and able to come through any crisis 
without loss. Surely the American people, 
through their government, are able to set 
in operation some such plan. If this is 
done, then our government could guar- 
antee the safety of all the deposits of 
members of the Federal Reserve system, 
which would certainly prevent money 
panics and bring about stabilization of 
American business. 





The Method of Progress 
By Dr. Cuartes H. Beare 


Plymouth Congregational Church 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


OST of us believe in progress; but 
M not many attempt to define it, to 
consider the factors involved, the 
method, or the necessity of having a 
definite goal. We are inclined to think 
that mere motion of any kind is progress 
and that the more rapid the motion, the 
greater the progress, This is the age of 
speed; but we need to remember that if 
we are going in the wrong direction the 
greater the speed, the greater the disaster. 
As to method, the magic word of our 
day is evelution. In human affairs it is 
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often taken for granted that any one who 
has anything to do with a process, an 
instrument or an institution necessarily 
makes a contribution, however small, and 
that the sum of these contributions is 
progress. 

This is a delusion. The great majority 
of. people make no such contribution. If 
one visits a certain building in Yale 
University, he will find a room in which 
are specimens of all the instruments of 
the piano type from the simplest form to 
the modern concert grand. Most of the 
people who have used such instruments 
never made any improvements in them. 
Only the exceptional men, the inventive 
geniuses, saw how they could be made 
better. They are responsible for the evo- 
lution of the piano. 

When John Adams went from his Mas- 
sachusetts home to the national capital 
he was compelled to go by coach, and the 
journey took several days; now one can 
go in a single night. None of the people 
who were then engaged in transportation 
had anything to do with this change. 
They did not want any change. The 
drivers, the stable-men, the innkeepers, 
the owners of coaches and inns were in- 
terested in preserving the existing order. 
Then came a genius named Watt, and 
another named Stevenson, and soon all 
these men had to change their vocations 
and adapt themselves to a new order in 
the interest of the traveling public. 

For ages physicians treated symptoms 
and prescribed remedies for diseases 
after they had developed, and did not 
inquire into their origin or methods of 
transmission. Then came Jenner, Lister, 
Pasteur, Walter Reed and other excep- 
tional men who discovered that many 
human scourges were caused by minute 
organisms and showed how they might be 
destroyed. 

In social evolution the exceptional man, 
the genius, is either a prophet or a leader, 
sometimes a combination of both. The 
prophet sees deeply into the heart of 
things, and understands the social forces 
that determine the future. He sees nar- 
rowly because he sees intensely, and so 
is often aloof, dogmatic and unpopular. 
He is usually rejected, but his vision and 
his message do not perish. 

When the prophet’s vision comes to be 
shared by the people and his message is 
translated into their dialect, they are 
ready to take a step forward. But they 
need a leader, one who thinks their 
thoughts more clearly, and around whom 
they can rally. When he gives the word 
of command, they march, and under his 
direction the race moves forward toward 
its emancipation and enfranchisement. 

This is illustrated in American history. 
In the Revolutionary days Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and James Otis were pro- 
phets. While many were content with 
their English heritage, they foresaw in- 
dependence; but when their vision was 
shared by the colonists, a great leader 


was necessary. George Washington took 
his place as by divine appointment, and 
both in the military struggle and in the 
organization of the government he was 
the guiding spirit. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phil- 
lips and Harriet Beecher Stowe were 
prophets of freedom; but when their mes- 
sage had been delivered they were un- 
equal to the task of leadership. Again 
the leader was prepared, and Abraham 
Lincoln emerged to guide the nation 
through the Civil War and furnish a 
standard of patriotism for the genera- 
tions to follow. 

There will always be a demand for men 
who see more clearly than their fellows, 
and so are able to point out the direction 
of progress and indicate the line of march. 
To discover, train and encourage these 
exceptional men that they may become 
our seers and our leaders is one of the 
tasks and privileges of our schools and 
our civic organizations. 





A Kiwanian’s 
Unusual Experience 


(From page 311) 


photographic work in the sleeping sick- 
ness zone and made a great many moving 
pictures and photographs in an area 
where outsiders are not allowed because 
of the danger of infection. The last re- 
port showed 130,000 natives were infected 
and the situation was getting worse. 

He says he hopes to find time to write 
a book that will be a medium between 
Trader Horn and Batouala and present 
some real facts in the case. 

He says, “For the tourist, artist or 
writer, [ can’t think of a better or happier 
hunting ground. Nowhere else does one 
find so much that is ancient alongside the 
modern. It’s a great life but a poor place 
to weaken.” 





Chicagoland 
Music Festival 


The Kiwanis clubs of Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory have challenged the Lions 
clubs of Cook County to a great song battle 
on Saturday night, August 20, in Soldiers’ 
Field at the Chicago Tribune’s Chicagoland 
Music Festival. It is estimated that about 
115,000 people will attend this third great 
music festival of which Phil Maxwell of the 
Chicago Tribune is in charge. Each organi- 
zation will be given two numbers, one of their 
own choice and the other a contest num- 
ber. The judges will be Dr. J. Lewis Browne, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
Edgar Nelson of the Bush Conservatory and 
LeRoy Wetzel, former director of the Paul- 
ist choir. The Tribune will give a beautiful 
silver loving cup to the winning organiza- 
tion. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Chicago have always 
been strong on music and they are doing a 
lot of rehearsing now in order to win that 
cup. 
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Other high lights of the festival will be a 
massed band of 2,500 members, a “Hallelujah 
Chorus” of 6,000 voices, a Negro Choir of 
2,000 voices, between twenty and thirty drum 
and bugle corps, and massed dancing by 
3,000 girls. 

The pageantry of this occasion has made 
this one of the finest entertainments ever 
seen or heard in the Middle West. The pro- 
gram will open at 7:30 o’clock. Admission 
price will be only twenty-five cents. 





Do We as Kiwanians, “Own” 

or “Possess” ? 

It seems strange, but somehow the fact is 
impressed on us that the more men lose of 
the things they own, the more tenaciously 
they cling to the things they possess. To own 
is by no means the same as to possess. Our 
We own 
a house; we possess a home. We do not 
own our friends, we possess them—if we are 
so fortunate as to have them. We may own 
a library full of beautiful books, but we do 
not really possess that library unless we have 
in some way become acquainted with the 
material such books contain. Through our 
ownership of a Kiwanis membership we are 
able to possess its friendship—if we enter 
into the possibilities of that membership. 
What we own is temporary, what we possess 
is eternal. Do you only own, or do you 


possess ? 


real blessings are our possessions. 


—Lake View, Chicago, Il. 





‘ o 
Free Wheeling 

Free wheeling is a much talked of engi- 
neering feat in the motor world, but did you 
ever notice that a lot of club members and 
“free 


committee chairmen have been in 


wheeling,” ever since they joined the club? 
They expect to ride along through the efforts 
of the other members and just coast through 
the year and when the year is up they learn 
that the motor of the organization—the presi- 
dent and the board of directors—has done 
all the work. All the “free wheelers” get out 
of the club is a meal, a smoke, and a receipt 
for dues. To make the club function we 
need all the gears in mesh all the time, 
high, low, and intermediate and every cog 
in every gear made out of the stuff that 
spells interest, enthusiasm and action. 
—Colorado-W yoming District 


Bulletin 





Kiwanis International 
What is Kiwanis International 
Building citizenship more rational, 
Causing men to think and ponder, 
And their hearts to grow fonder 
For the brotherhood and fellowship of man? 


It’s a band of real fellows, 

It’s a hundred-thousand sellers, 

Of the thought of doing good 

And the principles that stood 

For bettering the citizenship. of man. 


It’s a band of men worth while, 

Fostering the under-privileged child, 

Unfolding to them the path of life, 

Shunning evil, avoiding strife, 

Thus bettering the citizenship of man. 
—Gerorce W. PArKHILL 
Immediate Past President, 

Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Fla. 
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From Coast to Coast 


EON L. Thompson, member of the Ki- 
c wanis Club of Rehoboth Beach, Dela- 
ware, and the first licensed aviator in 
Sussex County, New Jersey, returned recently 
from a round-trip coast to coast airplane 














Kiwanian 
Leon L. 


Th ompreon 


sas City, Missouri, Los Angeles, California, 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Columbus, Ohio, Wichita, Kansas, Amarillo, 
Texas, Winslow, Arizona, and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, some of these being only ten 
minute stops and others, when Mr. Thompson 
was guest at luncheons, being of longer 
duration. 

He reported a wonderful time, having been 
royally entertained along the route by fellow 
Kiwanians. He was presented to the Holly- 
wood, California, Kiwanis club by Interna- 
tional President William O. Harris of Los 
Angeles to whom he presented a gift of a 
bottle of Atlantic Ocean water and sand. 

On his return to Rehoboth the Publicity 
Committee of the club made arrangements 
to hold an aviation meeting with Kiwanian 








The Kiwanis good will 
send-off party of Reho- 
both Beach, from left 
to right: Charles 5S. 
Horn, Jr., former See- 
retary, William Ss. 
Rean, Commander, 
Henlopen Post, Amer- 
jean Legion, Leon I 
Thompson, Sussex 
County's first licensed 
aviator, Daniel G. An- 
derson, Past President, 
Kiwanis club, Joseph 
PF. MacSweeney, Lieu- 
tenant-Governeor, Divi- 
sion VI. Capital Dis- 
trict. 
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trip which was arranged in order for him 
to carry greetings to Kiwanis clubs in various 
cities en route, 

The partial purpose of the trip was in the 
interest of an airport for Rehoboth and the 
publicity that has been received as a result 
of his trip has given considerable promotion 
to the desired landing field. 

Stop-overs were arranged for visiting Ki- 
wanis clubs at Indianapolis, Indiana, Kan- 


Thompson as the guest of honor, and the 
club members report that they are very 
much enthused at the reports of the splendid 
work being done by Kiwanis clubs over the 
country, and are deeply appreciative of the 
treatment ex- 
member by this 


coéperation and courteous 
tended to their fellow 
hook-up of Kiwanis clubs. 

The distance travelled was approximately 
5,700 miles. 





Kiwanis Personalities 


Kiwanian Howard Milholland, who built 
and held together that wonderful group of 
singers known as the San Francisco Kiwanis 
Singers, has been transferred to Spokane, 
Washington, by the National Broadcasting 
Company and is now working over Station 
KGA., 

* * * 

Rev. W. Clyde Howard of the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago, Hlinois, has been elected to the 
presidency of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary Alumni Association. 

x & * 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
was requested to write an article for the 
magazine “World Convention Dates” telling 
about the registration fee plan used by Ki- 
wanis International at International Conven- 
tions. In his article he pointed out that this 
plan prevents unjust financial burdens and 
spares the hotels, the city and local members 
from assuming the cost of conventions. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily News 
Secretary Parker also had an article in the 
nature of a guest editorial and the subject 


was vocational guidance. He was requested 





by the Vocational Bureau to prepare this 
article on that subject. In this editorial he 
describes the working of the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of the Chicago public 
school system. “Vocational guidance,” he 
said, “is a definite means, of reducing school 
failures. Every child who leaves school de- 
veloped to his fullest potentiality in personal- 
ity, adjustment and education and vocational 
training is a material asset to the state. Such 
preparation is the right of every child and 
it is the duty of every citizen to demand it for 
our children.” 
* a * 

Kiwanian Thomas H. Scott of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, has been made a director and 
Regional Vice-President of the West Virginia 
State Publicity Association, an organization 
formed by district officers of Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Lions for advertising the State of West 
Virginia. 

* oa a 

Frank E. Beard, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Huron, Michigan, was recently 
honored at a dinner party given by the club 
on his 7%h birthday. Kiwanian Beard is 
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Chairman of the St. Clair County Road Com- 
mission, Vice President of the First National 
Trust and Savings Bank. More than 100 road 
oficials of Michigan and St. Clair County 
and other prominent citizens of Port Huron 
attended the dinner. Business and personal 
associates, especially those affiliated with 
Kiwanian Beard in County and State Road 
work, praised his work as a road builder and 
his influence in county and state highway 
promotion, 
‘+. 8 

W. Frank Edens of the Kiwanis Club of 
Clarkdale-Verde District, California, is the 
new president of the State Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

* * & 

Michael V. Coll, Secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, writes in that 
he has been secretary of the Hazleton Kiwanis 
Club for ten years. 

He K * 

Herman H. Ochs, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Jack Watts, a member of 
the Business Relations Committee of the 
Chamber, and both members of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Antonio, Texas, were instru- 
mental in forming the Loyal 
organization to promote the growth and pros- 
perity of San Antonio. A number of other 
Kiwanians are serving on one or more com- 


Legion, an 


mittees. 
* * * 

L. B. Shaver, Second Vice-President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Denton, Texas, and district 
agent of the O. 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company, re- 
“The Qualified 
Salesman,” an inspirational message not only 


Sam Cummings agency of 
cently published a_ booklet, 


of value to insurance men but to others. 
a cd co 

Kiwanian George C. Pratt of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Dry Goods Association. 

+ * 

For the fourteenth successive time Kiwan- 
ian William V. Trammell of Birmingham, 
Alabama, has been elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Associated Retail Credit Managers 
of Birmingham. 

be oe x: 

Dr. W. E. Flesher, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, was 
elected President of the American Society of 
Orthodonists, a national organization. 

a ad a 

At the recent Annual Advertising Affilia- 
tion Convention held in Cleveland, Jay J. 
Fuller, Buffalo, New York was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer for his sixth consecutive 
term. 

uk : 

Mac Childs, a member of the El Dorado, 
Kansas, club was recently elected President 
of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Association. 
Mr. Childs is also Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Board of Pharmacists. 

* a a 

Kiwanian Don M. Lochner of Clermont, 
Florida, has completed his assignment by 
Florida State Press Association as chairman 
of the 1932 newspaper contests. He awarded 
approximately $400 in prizes to winning news- 
papers of Florida taking part in contest for 
best paper, best editorial page, best first page, 
greatest community service, etc. Kiwanian 
George Westbrook was elected director and 
Kiwanian O. H. Keene was elected member 
of the Committee of Fifty for Florida Citrus 
Growers Clearing House Association. Ki- 
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wanian Don Smith was elected manager of 
the Clermont baseball club in the Florida 
Baseball Association, an eight-team league. 

e Bs 


Walter Alder of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Kiwanis club has been elected president of 
the Utah Retail Fuel Dealers Association. 

a8 ae % 

Roy K. Wheeler, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Jose, California, is chairman of 
a committee of the Santa Clara County Grand 
Jury to inquire into the cost of government 
and resultant taxation. He has suggested to 
the presidents of all other Kiwanis clubs in 
that county that each club have a special 
committee to deal with the question of taxes 
and cost of government. 

Ed ok 

Robert L. Seitner, member of the Jackson- 
ville. Florida, club was elected Vice-President- 
at-large of the Florida Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention in Lakeland, 
and he has also been appointed chairman, 
Military Affairs Committee of the Jackson- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. Colonel Sumter 
L. Lowry, Jr. of the Jacksonville club repre- 
the Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce at the organization meeting of the 
National Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal Associa- 
tien held in New Orleans. 


* * * 


sented 


Among the young presidents in Kiwanis is 
W. Bruce Donaldson, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Tifton, Georgia, who is twenty-four 
years old. 

* oe & 

The famous runner, Gene Venzke, who was 
made an honorary member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, at a great 
gathering last March, is the holder of two 
world’s indoor records, for the mile and the 
1500 meter race. At the Millrose games on 
last February 6, he made a new world’s indoor 
mark of 4.11 1/5, breaking the record held 
jointly by Ray and Nurmi. On February 7 at 
the N.Y.A.C. games in New York he displaced 
his own record with a new world’s record of 
4.10 for one mile. On February 27 at the 
K. of C. games in New York he set a new 
world’s indoor record for 1500 meters with a 
mark of 3.532/5, displacing the record of 
3.55 4/5 made by Lloyd Hahn in 1925. The 
Pottstown News published three full columns 
of the marks he has made in track meetings 
dating back to 1925, 

















Gene Venzke 


Past Governor J. Raymond Schutz of North 
Manchester, Indiana, was nominated by the 
Republicans of his congressional district as 
representative on their ticket. It was his first 
effort in the political field. He defeated two 
candidates who were seeking the nomination. 

oS a * 

Kiwanian Amos I. Kauffman, who was act- 
ing as Finance Director for the City of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, was elevated to the oflice of 
mayor upon the death of Kiwanian Mayor 
Edward A. Wiegand. 

a 

Past Governor Allison W. Honeycutt, who 
has been superintendent of the Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina, schools for the past 
thirteen years goes to Lexington, North Caro- 
lina, next year to become superintendent of 
schools there. 

% a x 


Kiwanian B. H. May of the Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, Kiwanis club has been made a 
member of the International Council of Boy 
Scouts of America. 

a a By 

Dr. Burney L. Parkinson, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Alabama, has 
recently been elected President of one of 
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the South’s leading educational institutions— 
the Mississippi State College for Women at 
Columbus. Dr. Parkinson has expressed his 
desire and appreciation for the privilege of 
becoming associated with the Columbus Ki- 
wanis club. 

* # & 

Anthony J. Lauer, Past President of the 
Auburn, New York, club, recently attended 
as the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the conference called by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce to discuss the prob- 
lem of the reduction of government expense 
and to form a permanent organization to 
further promote this matter. We were happy 
that this responsibility permitted us to have 
a visit with him. He served on the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the conference, and is a 
member of the Advisory Council of the per- 
manent organization, the National Organiza- 
tion to Reduce Public Expenditures. 

* * © 

Kiwanian J. T. Gant of the Kiwanis Club 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, was recently chosen 
President of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association and Dr. C. W. Stevenson, also a 
member of the Wichita Falls club, is the 
new President of the Wichita City County 
Hospital Board. 





Kiwanians Elected to Public Office 


Kiwanians of the Kiwanis Club of Hanford, 
California, are holding important community 
offices. Messrs. Eugene H. Cassidy is City 
Mayor, Sam H. Hird is Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks’ Lodge and Lawrence M. Short is Presi- 
dent of the Hanford Board of Trade. 

* x # 

The Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is proud of its members who hold public 
office. Last November Kiwanian Ralph H. 
Webb was elected Mayor and Kiwanians L. F. 
Borrowman and Paul. Bardal 
Aldermen. 


were elected 


* +¢ 


Kiwanian James W. Brittain of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, has been elected Mayor of 
that city. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, are active in public affairs. 
Messrs. George W. Hastay is Tax Collector; 
I'rederick T. James 
Mulligan, Plumbing Inspector; Dr. Asa L. 
Pattee, Chairman Board of Education; John 
P. Sylvia, Jr., Town Lawyer: Dr. Oscar S. 
Simpson, Police Surgeon; Charles R. Stowers, 
Chairman Finance Committee; John Veeder, 
Harbor Master; and Herbert Whipple, High- 
way Surveyor. 


Lawrence, Selectman: 


a a a 

Henry Field, who received the Republican 
nomination for U. S. Senator from Towa by 
defeating the present incumbent Smith W. 
Brookhart, has been an honorary member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, Iowa, since 
1928. 

kk & 

Dr. Elmer J. Chesbro, a Past President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Gilroy, California, was 
elected Mayor of that city recently. President 
Steve D. Heck and Charter Member Fred 
Boock were elected City Councilmen. 

* * & 

Vice-President Douglas McKay of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Salem, Oregon, has been 





elected Mayor of that city. He will take 
office on the first monday in January, 1933, 


Kiwanians William D. Todd and Thomas 
W. Hawkins of the Kiwanis Club of Victoria, 
British Columbia, were elected Aldermen for 
the City of Victoria for the current year. 

k ok # 

Kiwanian James Lindsey Almond, Jr., of 
the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, has 
been appointed Judge of Corporation Court 
for the City of Roanoke, his term of office 
beginning February 1, 1933. 

* ok # 

Hope, Arkansas, Kiwanians are interested 
in public affairs. William S. Atkins was 
elected City Judge, Ira Halliburton is Alder- 
man and Joe R. Floyd is Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Kiwanis Club of Wauwatosa, Wiscon- 
sin, has several members who hold public 
William E. Fisher is Town Chairman, 
Edward Geske is County Supervisor, Henry 
Wandt is on the City Board of Education and 
Henry Weber is Town Treasurer. 

* * * 


ofhices. 


Dr. Thomas Lowe and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pipestone, Minnesota, was 
elected to the Mayorship of Pipestone last 
month. 

a * ba 

Several members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Niles, Ohio, hold public offices. Messrs. E. C, 
Ferguson is Mayor of Niles, W. W. Giffen is 
Judge of the Niles Municipal Court, Homer 
Thomas is City Auditor, Paul Z. Hodge is 
City Solicitor, J. H. Rosensteel is City Treas- 
urer, William E. Jones is City Councilman, 
David L. Evans is Sinking Fund Trustee, 
S. J. Bonham, R. J. Kiefer and A. W. Kirk- 
bride are on the Board of Education and 
Arthur B. Campfield is with the McKinley 
Memorial Library Association. 
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Former lieutenant-governor Robert J. Mer- 
rill of Division III. of the New England Dis- 
trict in 1928 died last April at the age of 
He was president of the United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of 
Concord, New Hampshire, former State In- 
surance Commissioner, one of the organizers 
of the liberal movement in the New Hamp- 
shire Republican party, in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives and 
later in the State Senate. He assisted in 
primary law, legislation 
establishing the tax commission and also the 
Public Service Utility Commission, 


served 


and also 


| served two terms as president of the Concord 


Chamber of Commerce. 
a 3 bd 
Samuel O. Bauersfeld, past president of 


the Kiwanis Club of Hamlet, North Carolina, 


and a former lieutenant-governor of the 
Carolinas District, died last March. In ad- 
dition to his long Kiwanis seryice he served 


as secretary and treasurer of the school board 
for twenty-one years. 
oa ‘x % 

Many Kiwanians throughout the organi- 
zation will regret to hear of the recent death 
of Hon. Martin P. Rindlaub, Sr., a charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Platteville, 
Wisconsin. On February 15, 1932, he 
reached the age of ninety-four. He 
great student of Abraham Lincoln; 
porter for the famous Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bate at Freeport, Illinois, as well as at the 
Republican Convention that nominated Lin- 


was a 
was a re- 


coln for the Presidency in Chicago, which 
event happened seventy-two years ago. A few 


years ago a paper on Abraham Lincoln writ- 


ten by him was published in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Since his entry into Kiwanis as a 
charter member of the Platteville club in 
June, 1922, his attendance hundred 
per cent up until his last illness. He was the 
oldest Kiwanian in Wisconsin and perhaps 
in the entire organization. 


was one 





Margins 
On this page is something that you pay 
little attention to. It, or its kind, safeguards 
us throughout life. It occupies space that is 
never used but it is at all times present when 
treated with decision. It is on the street, in 
the sick room and a part of every book. It 
is our only hope when there is but a fighting 
chance for life. Daredevils play with it, men 
are sometimes saved from going broke be- 
cause of it. Margin is what the doctor means 
when he says there is still hope—that little 
difference between life and death. Margin is 
space with an unknown value—when fools 
drive cars. Margin is the difference between 
a hit and a miss—between a sad home and 
a happy one. Margin is that which the Great 
Ruler of the Universe must have known we 
most needed in our apparent inability to 
always be positive in our judgment. Margin 
—the most valuable thing in life. 
—Rosert C. Rarnes 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club 


of Mitchell, S. D. 
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Lighted Lamps 


Give us life wl.ere manhood’s glory 
Shines again in other lives, 

Lives that shall repeat the story 
While a stronger race survives; 
Building still the grand Kiwanis 
Till beyond this gloomy shore 

Life, aspiring shall enlighten 

Earth and time forever more. 


Deathless he, whose life is given 
That some stronger man shall be 
Well supplied with better weapons 
Than in other days was he. 

Earnest souls like blazing beacon: 
Guide the world to better lands 
Passing on when life is ending 
Lighted lamps from dying hands. 


Then is seen the distant glory 
Dawning o’er the hills of time 

And we feel the joyous future 
Bathe the earth in beams sublime 
When the sun of love disperses 
Every murky selfish pall, 

Helpful souls, though oft defeated, 
Then have triumphed over all. 


A Scranton KIwANIAN 





Kiwanis Shrine Luncheon 
at San Francisco 


During the week of the Shrine Conclave at 
San Francisco, the San Francisco Kiwanis 
club will hold a special Shrine luncheon in 
connection with its regular meeting on 
Thursday, July 28, at the Fairmount Hotel. 
All visiting Shrine Kiwanians will be wel- 
come and a special entertainment program is 
being arranged. Oscar T. Barber, attorney 
in the Russ Building, is president of the San 
Francisco club, and the club’s headquarters 
are at 605 Market Street, where visitors will 
be welcome. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1932 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 17-23 


United States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 27 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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The August Issue 


of 
Tue Kawanis Mlacazine 


will contain the story of the Detroit Convention, 
with main addresses, an account of the action 
taken, announcement of the winners in all the 
contests and pictures of the newly elected Inter- 


national officers and many convention scenes. 


In this issue it is desired to present as com- 
plete a picture as possible of what the conven- 
tion was like and to tell what took place for the 
benefit of the many who were unable to attend 


and take personal part in all the proceedings. 


Reserve some time to read this issue. 
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to Improve Your Golf #y 





in Just Five Days! 





T L AST Alex Morrison has 
done what thousands have 
a him to do: put his 


way to learn the correct swing 
within reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game. 


“ Alexander the as Bob 


Great”’ is, 


Davis says, “‘the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 7os—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 


(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 


helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 
154 for 36 holes in tournament 
play, and slender Clarence Budington 
Kelland get into the 7os. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin and the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldber; Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to 
give were given at a charge of $200 


for 12 lessons. 
He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American 
Magazine, Popular 
Science, and otliers. 
He given lectures 
ar hibitions all over 
country ar d 
( ona 1. Although this 
left him little time for 
tournament play, Alex 
has demonstrated that 





he can play the game 

with the best of them, 

In addition to defeat- 

ing several of the 

leading players he has 

set many course rec- 

This fellow ords. Recently he tied 
is considerably the course record at 


wed Foot (the scene 
1929 American 


worried about wir 
his wind-up. of the 


The correct Open) with a 68. He 
swing banishes } loan j 30 
allworry about “88 no less than . 
ANY stage of attested scores rang- 
a shot. ing from 65 to 69 
over championship 


length courses; a few of them, for example, 


the Brackenridge Park at San An- 
tonio with a 69; Pasadena Golf Club 
69; the Detroit Golf Club (South 
Course), a 66; and 69 at Denver 


Country Club. 








Rov IGLAS FAIRBANKS 
rmeriy in the hich NOs. 
Now in the iow Tus. 


CLARENCE B 
Formerly in the 90s, 


Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison's System 


KELLAND 
Now in the 70s. 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“Plague of Don'ts” 


Alex Morrison has just gotten 
out a book which clearly de- 
scribes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct swing. 


There need be no question in your 


mind about being abie to le arn 
through a book like this one. It is 
sold not on promise but on per- 
formance—on a definite guarantee 
that it will improve 
your game, or cost you 

nothing. 
If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf DON’TS! 
His last fifteen years 
have been spent to 


help the man so typical 
° of thousands of golfers: 





oo many the man who stands 
“don'ts” are _.: . 7 eee 

cunning grimly before his ball 
through his ‘“‘concentrating, with 
mind that his knuckles white with 
they show in > . 
his knees, his tension, and the cords 
shoulders, jn his neck swelling 


and his whole 
stance, 


fellow who 
amusement, 


with strain. Alex Mor- 
rison is out to help the 
really gets too little 
satisfaction and benefit 
from the game—who merely ex- 
changes business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are “stymied” by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 
advisory jargon and_ generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 


realize that mere intense concentra- 

tion, will-power, and practice alone 

is not the real answer—then you 

will be interested in how Alex 

Morrison can change your whole 

viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
> 


Way to Better Golf,’ 









PAUL WHITEMAN 
Formerly over 100, 
Now in the 80s, 


EACH 


Now in the 7 












EX 
Formerly in the aes 





First, he tells 
you how to ban- 
ish mental ten- 
sion and nervous 
strain, and how to play with mus- 
cular freedom, mental relaxation. 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 
of the Correct Swing—not “correct” 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. For years Mor- 


rison has studied anatomy and 
mechanics. As he has proven, 
when the proper muscles cease to 
function he wrong ones take 
charge—and you inevitably get a 
bad shot. 


In simple terms and clear photo- 
graphs ™ shows these eight stages. 


He proves by actual photographs 
there is not even a “pivot” in it! 
He gives you no such advice as is 
bewildering and killing the game of 
the gentleman pictured ab arg Then, 
having shown you how to get the 
Correct Swing, he shows how easy 
it is to put it into practice—in 
every shot, from 






drive to putt. 
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The A 
says, 


has 


fying 








which 


is the curse of every 
game played.” 
REX BEACH says, 
“Morrison knows more 


about his business than 
I will ever know about 


mir 


plest, 


GRANT- 
LAND 
RIC 
Editor 
ican Golfer 


**Alex 
Morrison 
been 
working 
for years 
on simpli- 


developing 
a clear pic- 
ture of what is needed to 
Play better golf. 
something more than a 
fine teacher of golf. 
also one of the few who 
have made a close study 
of breaking up tension, 


golf swing 
examined it, oiled up 
loose 
bled them and put the 


rts look ain 
ay the soundest, 
the most sensible help 
you have ever foun 

“If the Pulitzer Fund were 
to offer a reward for golf in- 
structors,’’ says 
**Morrison yous nape the coin 
every year. 
brated golf instructor alive.’ 


. 
of 
mer- 
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He is 


He is . 


1e. He has taken the 
apart and 


parts, re-assem- 


whole thing into 
smooth _ running 
order. To watch 


him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
has mastered the elu- 
sive principles of the 
golf stroke to a nice- 
ty which makes the 

most ex- 
You will find 
the sim- 


DAVIS, 


He is the most cele- 

















SEND NO MONEY 


§ Days’ Examination and a 



































7 care to, I 
# days. 
# Mr. Morrison's instructions into practice does 
one month—reduce 
indicated in the schedule shown above, 
yf the privilege of returning the book. 
y My §2 is to be refunded at once. 


Ps not—within 


postage charges. 


Double-Guarantee 
The Morrison Send no money ; 
c Golf with the coupon be- a 
ee low. When the pay 
woke _. book is handed to sare 
Pres- | Month | YOU Pay the post- a 
ent You'll man only $2, plus 
Score | Score ostage charges. 
Is ear? Read it for five 
130 115 days. If you are 
120] 110 | mot ‘*sold”’ at once + 
“Tio 100 —OR if _you put & Sere 
5° el on Mr. Morrison's sug- <a: 
a gestions into prac- aia i 0 
a 85 tice and within one = 2 4 
85 80 month you don't ree PI VI = 
“80 77 duce your score in ~ @ x 
“75 73 accordance with the 22 4 
little chart shown O mt © 
here, you may return the book and your — BF] 


$2 will be refunded. 


Clip and mail 
money—now. SIN 


# charges. 


Wray coupon——sinoes — : a 
ON & SCHUSTER, oO 


INC., Dept. 47, 386 Fourth pes, = 
New York City. eal 
i's SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. = 1 
» 386 Fourth Ave., Dept. 47 ws / 
» New York City wn = 
Please send me Alex Morrison's . 
fnew illustrated book, ‘‘A New Way ie 
¢ .to Better Golf.” When the postman Y 
4 delivers it I will pay $2, plus postage 4 


It is distinctly understood that, if I 


It is also unde 


may return the 


book within 5 
rstood that, if putting 
my score as 
I have 
In either case 


Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving 
Same refund privileges S apply, of course, 





